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History  and  Purpose 

IT  was  the  design  of  the  founders  of  Teachers  College  to  create 
a  more  intelligent  and  active  interest  in  public  education, 
to  establish  an  institution  for  the  scientific  study  of  the 
educational  problems  of  the  time,  and  to  train  supervisors  and 
teachers  for  all  grades  of  schools.  The  work  was  undertaken  by 
a  group  of  men  and  women  whose  conception  of  what  schools 
should  teach  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  knowledge  of  what  life 
requires ;  whose  interests  and  aims  were,  at  first,  primarily  philan- 
thropic, but  who  later  found  that  of  all  roads  to  reform,  education 
is  the  surest  and  most  direct,  and  that  in  education  the  key  to 
progress  is  the  training  of  teachers. 

Under  the  name  of  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  this  institution  received  a  provisional  charter  from  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Jan.  12,  1889.  Three  years  later,  Dec.  14,  1892,  all  the  conditions 
of  the  provisional  charter  as  to  financial  support,  endowment,  and 
educational  standing  having  been  fully  met,  the  charter  was  made 
absolute  and  the  name  was  changed  by  mutual  consent  to  Teachers 
College. 

Teachers  College  is  a  professional  school  designed  to  equip 
intending  teachers  thoroughly  for  their  profession  and  to  afford 
to  those  who  are  already  members  of  the  profession  opportunities 
for  specialization  and  graduate  study.  The  elements  of  a  secondary 
education  are  not  taught  in  the  College,  but  are  required  of 
applicants  for  admission,  and  are  given  in  the  high  school  and 
introductory  courses. 

Alliance  with  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  students  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege,, Barnard  College  and  Teachers  College  reciprocal  advantages 
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and  opportunities,  an  agreement,  taking  effect  July  i,  1893,  was 
entered  into  between  the  above  named  institutions.  By  the  terms 
of  this  agreement  certain  courses  of  instruction  in  Teachers  Col- 
lege are  accepted  by  Columbia  as  counting  toward  the  Columbia 
College  degrees.  These  courses  pass  under  the  charge  of  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  College,  and  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College  are  represented  on  that  Faculty. 
The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  either  Columbia  College  or 
Teachers  College,  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  each  insti- 
tution, are  open  to  every  male  student  who  has  duly  matriculated 
in  either  of  such  colleges  upon  paying  the  matriculation  and 
tuition  fees  of  the  college  in  which  he  has  so  matriculated.  Women 
who  are  students  in  Teachers  College,  and  who  comply  with  the 
necessary  conditions  as  to  previous  collegiate  training,  may  become 
candidates  for  the  Columbia  College  degrees  by  registering  them- 
selves at  Barnard  College,  without  additional  expense. 

Buildings  and  Equipment 

The  site  of  the  College  comprises  twenty-five  lots,  situated  on 
West  1 20th  and  121st  streets,  between  Amsterdam  avenue  and 
the  Boulevard.  The  choice  of  this  location  by  the  Trustees  was 
singularly  happy.  The  situation  is  one  of  great  beauty,  being 
on  the  crest  of  a  height  of  land  which  commands  a  view,  on  the 
one  side,  of  the  Harlem  River  and  the  city,  and,  on  the  other,  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  Palisades.  The  new  site  of  Columbia  College 
is  across  the  way,  that  of  Barnard  College  is  near ;  in  sight  are 
Riverside  and  Morningside  Drives,  Morningside  Park,  the  Grant 
Monument,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  College  is  also 
readily  accessible,  being  four  minutes'  walk  from  the  crosstown 
cable  road,  which  intersects  all  railways  and  brings  within  reach  the 
northern  end  of  the  island.  Two  lines  of  surface  cars,  going  north 
and  south,  pass  within  half  a  block.  Each  of  these  is  shortly  to 
be  made  a  cable  line,  and  will  carry  passengers  for  one  fare  from 
the  Battery  and  intervening  points  situated  both  on  the  east  and 
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on  the  west  sides.  With  the  present  means  of  transit,  students 
come  from  suburban  towns  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  and 
from  points  in  New  York  State  and  Connecticut  ;  with  rapid 
transit,  there  will  be  no  more  central  point  on  Manhattan  Island 
than  the  site  of  Teachers  College  on  Morningside  Heights. 

The  college  buildings,  two  in  number,  which  already  represent 
an  expenditure  of  over  $660,000,  and  which,  when  completed, 
will  cost  over  $900,000,  were  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  Sep- 
tember, 1894. 

The  Main  Building  has  a  frontage  of  210  feet,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  inclose  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  Macy  Manual 
Arts  Building  forming  the  fourth.  The  west  wing  has  not  yet 
been  erected.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  Main  Building  are  the 
rooms  of  the  President  and  the  Trustees,  the  assembly  hall, 
kindergarten,  reception  room  and  the  main  offices  of  the  College. 
The  second  floor  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  class  rooms  and  offices 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  The  third  floor  contains  the  Bryson 
Library  and  reading  rooms,  and  the  conference  and  lecture  rooms 
of  the  departments  of  Secondary  Teaching,  Elementary  Teaching, 
Psychology  and  General  Method,  and  English  Language  and 
Literature.  The  fourth  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Department  of 
Science,  and  contains  a  lecture  room  with  stereopticon,  four  finely 
equipped  laboratories,  for  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  natural 
sciences,  besides  a  departmental  library,  stock  room  and  offices. 
The  west  wing,  when  erected,  will  contain  the  laboratories  and 
lecture  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art  on 
the  fourth  floor;  the  gymnasium,  dressing  rooms  and  lecture  room 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Training,  and  the  lecture  rooms  of 
the  Department  of  the  Kindergarten  on  the  first  floor;  and  some 
of  the  recitation  rooms  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Some  rooms 
in  other  parts  of  the  building  are  now  used  for  these  purposes. 
The  Trustees  hope  that  the  west  wing  may  be  given  by  some  per- 
son as  a  memorial. 

The  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building,  which  was  given  by  Mrs.  Josiah 
Macy  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  is  the  home  of  the  Department 
of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Education.   Architecturally  the  Macy 
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Building  is  in  harmony  with  the  Main  Building,  with  which  it  is 
connected.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  best  of  modern 
appliances  for  manual  training  and  art  work.  It  contains  four 
large  rooms  for  woodworking,  including  wood-joinery,  wood-carv- 
ing, wood-turning,  and  pattern-making;  four  for  metalworking — 
chipping  and  filing,  tinsmithing,  molding  and  casting,  forging  and 
machine  tool  work;  two  for  clay-modeling;  two  for  constructive 
drawing — one  mechanical  and  the  other  architectural;  two  for 
elementary  freehand  drawing  ;  and  two  studios  for  advanced 
drawing  and  painting.  Connected  with  these  are  store  rooms  for 
tools,  supplies,  models  and  finished  work.  In  addition  to  these 
is  a  lecture  room,  provided  with  a  stereopticon,  and  many  smaller 
rooms  such  as  offices,  a  library,  museum,  conference  room,  photog- 
raphy room,  engine  room  and  stock  room. 

This  building  contains  many  valuable  casts  and  a  rare  collection 
of  photographs  and  models  illustrating  the  history  of  art;  and  in 
both  buildings  the  halls  and  class  rooms  are  well  filled  with  fine 
photographs  and  prints,  carefully  hung  in  appropriate  depart- 
ments. 

College  Hall 

The  College  will  furnish  dormitory  accommodations  at  College 
Hall  for  a  limited  number  of  women  students,  who  will  be  under 
the  supervision  and  care  of  the  Principal  of  the  College. 

College  Hall  is  on  Morningside  Heights,  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  Teachers  College,  on  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  avenue 
and  117th  street.  The  building  has  just  been  completed,  and  will 
be  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1895.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  reception  room  and  general  dining-room,  and  the 
three  floors  above  are  devoted  to  the  bedrooms,  with  windows 
either  east  or  west,  whereby  abundance  of  sun  and  air  is  assured 
to  every  room.  The  bedrooms  are  single,  but  are  so  arranged 
that  two  adjoining  may  be  thrown  together,  and  used  as  bedroom 
and  sitting-room  if  desired.      (For  expenses  see  p.  21.) 

The  Principal  of  the  College  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  to 
such  students  as  cannot  be  accommodated  at  the  College,  board- 
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ing  houses  at  which   board  and   lodging  may  be   obtained   at  an 
expense  of  from  $8  to  $10  weekly. 

Scope  of  the  Professional  Work  :  School  of  Observation 

and  Practice 

The  course  of  study  is  in  part  required  and  in  part  elective,  and 
includes  both  theoretical  and  practical  work.  Whether  the 
student  enters  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  general  teacher, 
a  specialist,  or  a  superintendent,  his  first  duty  in  the  College  is  to 
become  possessed  of  the  teacher's  viewpoint,  method  and  spirit. 
A  certain  prescribed  course,  in  the  history  of  education, 
psychology,  and  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  is  there- 
fore laid  down  for  each  student. 

Upon  this  basis  he  may  elect  a  major  course  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing departments — Psychology  and  General  Method,  Elementary 
Teaching,  Secondary  Teaching,  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Kindergarten,  Manual  Training  and  Art  Education,  Science,  and 
Domestic  Science  and  Art. 

In  vital  connection  with  the  College  there  exists  a  school, 
known  as  the  Horace  Mann  School,  in  which,  under  unity  of  plan 
and  administration,  every  stage  in  the  school  life  of  a  child  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school  is  represented,  and  the 
complete  curriculum  may  be  studied  as  an  organic  whole. 

This  school  exists  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
Faculty  of  Teachers  College  and  to  other  students  of  education  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  work  toward  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  in  education  ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to 
intending  teachers  a  field  for  observation  and  practice.  Being 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  heads  of  departments 
in  the  College,  and  having  in  addition  a  competent  staff  of  pro- 
fessional teachers,  this  school  is  able  to  prepare  candidates  for 
entrance  to  the  introductory  course  of  Teachers  College,  to  col- 
leges of  liberal  arts  and  to  scientific  and  technical  schools. 

For  the  intending  teacher  the  capstone  of  the  course  is  the 
practice  work  in  the  Horace  Mann  School.     Without  it  no  one  is 
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a  trained  teacher,  with  it  no  one  can  be  called  inexperienced. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  superintendents  of 
public  instruction  to  recognize  this  fact.  The  diploma  of  *he 
College  has  been  considered  by  some  state  and  city  superin- 
tendents as  equivalent  to  two  years  of  actual  experience  in 
teaching. 

In  the  junior  year  the  work  is,  with  few  exceptions,  largely 
theoretical  and  preparatory  to  practical  work.  In  the  senior  year, 
after  thorough  preparation,  the  student  is  admitted  to  practice. 
In  this  year,  also,  the  work  as  a  whole  is  more  individual,  and 
those  who  will  are  encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  problem 
involving  specialization  and  research,  special  topics  in  pyschology 
and  the  principles  of  education,  specific  periods  in  the  history  of 
education,  the  systematic  study  of  children,  and  the  special 
problems  arising  in  the  work  of  teaching,  organization  and  super- 
intendence. 

For  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching,  but  who 
wish  to  pursue  further  courses  of  professional  study  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  demands  made  upon  them 
by  the  continual  expansion  and  elevation  of  the  school  curric- 
ulum throughout  the  country,  Saturday  classes  are  organized  in 
the  several  departments  of  the  College. 

Detailed  statements  of  these  courses  will  be  found  under  the 
various  departments. 

The  Bryson  Library 

The  library  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson  as  a  memo- 
rial to  her  husband,  and  has  been  appropriately  designated  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  as  "The  Bryson  Library. "  It  contains 
seven  thousand  volumes,  consisting  of  pedagogical  works  in  English, 
French  and  German,  and  includes  works  on  psychology,  pedagogy, 
anthropology,  history  of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  etc. 
Although  the  main  purpose  of  the  library  is  to  afford  to  special 
students  of  education  opportunities  for  pedagogical  research,  it 
also  contains  a  select  list  of  general  works  on  philosophy,  history 
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and  literature.  For  the  use  of  the  pupils,  the  school,  the  student- 
teachers  and  the  teachers  of  the  city  there  is  also  provided  a 
collection  of  books  on  history,  literature,  biography,  geography, 
travels,  art,  science  and  technology,  adapted  to  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school.  The  library  serves  as  reading 
room,  and  has  on  file  about  ninety  of  the  leading  periodicals, 
those  bearing  upon  education  being  most  fully  represented  and 
including  French,  German  and  English,  as  well  as  American  pub- 
lications.    The  annual  additions  reach  about  1,000  volumes. 

The  books  are  catalogued  by  the  card  method,  by  author  and 
subject.  Their  arrangement  on  the  shelves  by  subjects,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dewey  classification,  makes  it  possible  often  to  find 
books  desired  without  reference  to  the  catalogue. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  is  the  departmental  library 
system,  by  which  special  books  are  placed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments nearest  the  work  which  they  are  meant  to  assist.  The 
students  at  work  in  history,  manual  training  or  the  sciences  thus 
have  within  easy  reach  the  authorities  upon  these  subjects.  These 
books  are  also  catalogued  in  the  main  library  and  are  under  the 
same  general  management.  This  plan,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  most  approved  methods,  not  only  increases  the  value  of 
the  library,  but  by  judicious  selection  adapts  its  growth  to  the 
needs  of  the  College. 

Courses  of  Lectures 

Courses  of  lectures  on  educational,  scientific  and  literary  sub- 
jects are  held  during  the  year.  By  this  means  the  students  are 
enabled  to  meet  and  hear  some  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the 
country.  These  lectures  are  usually  open  to  the  public.  Announce- 
ments concerning  forthcoming  lectures  may  always  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar. 

The  College  is  also  frequently  the  scene  of  important  educa- 
tional meetings.  During  the  year  1894-95,  in  addition  to  the 
exercises  of  the  public  opening  of  the  new  buildings,  there  were 
held  at  the  College  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
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tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education,  a  Conference  on 
Elementary  Manual  Training,  and  various  other  meetings. 

In  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  College,  New  York  City 
offers  to  students  unrivaled  advantages  in  its  museums  of  art  and 
science,  its  libraries  and  laboratories,  its  lecture  courses  and  con- 
certs. Many  of  these  are  open  to  students  of  Teachers  College 
on  specially  advantageous  terms. 

Academic  Year 

The  academic  year  consists  of  thirty-four  weeks,  exclusive  of 
vacations  between  terms.  It  is  divided  into  two  terms:  the  first 
term  beginning  on  the  Monday  following  the  third  Tuesday  in 
September;  the  second  term  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in 
February.  A  mid-winter  vacation  of  two  weeks  is  given,  begin- 
ning the  week  before  Christmas,  and  a  spring  vacation  during  the 
week  before  Easter.  The  summer  vacation  extends  from  the 
closing  exercises  in  June  until  the  opening  of  the  first  term.  All 
scholastic  exercises  are  suspended  on  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  and  on  such  other 
days  in  each  year  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  civil  authorities. 
The  calendar  for  1895-96  is  given  on  the  last  page  of  the  cir- 
cular. 

The  Social  Club 

This  is  entirely  a  student  movement,  organized  for  sociability, 
relaxation  and  information.  Students  of  the  senior  and  junior 
classes  are  admitted.  There  are  no  fees  of  entrance  nor  taxes  of 
any  kind.  The  Club  is  governed  by  its  members  through  a  presi- 
dent, with  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer.  The  meetings  are  held 
every  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  The  first  meeting  in 
each  month  is  a  business  meeting,  the  second  and  fourth  informa- 
tion days,  and  the  third  a  social  afternoon.  On  each  information 
day  a  distinguished  guest  representing  some  great  work  or  thought 
in  New  York  City  is  invited  to  meet  the  Club,  and  after  a  talk  an 
informal  reception  is  held.     On  social  afternoons,  members  indi- 
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vidually  invite  guests  for  tea,  and  some  form  of  entertainment  is 
provided.  A  meeting  of  the  seniors  and  juniors  is  held  in  the 
Trustees  Room  of  the  College  on  the  opening  day  of  the  College  at 
three  o'clock,  for  further  explanation  and  arrangement.  The 
election  of  officers  is  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  October,  and 
the  first  meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  November. 

Devotional  Exercises 

Devotional  exercises  are  conducted  in  the  assembly  hall  every 
morning  at  9  o'clock. 

While  Teachers  College  is  a  Christian  institution,  it  is  non-sec- 
tarian in  spirit.  It  therefore  welcomes  all  creeds  to  its  classes, 
and  invites  every  student  to  join  daily  in  a  devotional  exercise 
which  it  is  endeavored  to  conduct  on  the  broadest  possible  plane 
of  aspiration  and  worship. 

Scholarships 

The  following  scholarships  are  tenable  for  two  years,  and  entitle 
the  holders  to  free  tuition  in  any  courses  offered  by  Teachers  Col- 
lege during  that  time. 

The  Tileston   Scholarship 

founded  in  1891  by  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson,  will  be  awarded, 
without  competitive  examination,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1 — Candidates  must  file  their  applications  in  writing  with  the 
President  on,  or  before,  September  1,  1895. 

2 — Each  application  must  be  accompanied  with: 

(a)  A  statement  that  the  candidate  has  received  a  degree  or  diploma  from 
some  college  or  scientific  school  of  good  standing. 

{b)  A  formal  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  candidate  desires  to  prepare 
himself,  or  herself,  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  wishes  to  enter  upon 
the  scientific  study  of  education. 

(c)  An  indorsement  of  the  candidate's  character  and  fitness,  signed  by 
some  responsible  teacher  or  other  citizen,  and  such  additional  evidences  of 
the  capacity  of  the  candidate  as  will  assist  the  authorities  of  the  College  in 
making  the  award. 
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3 — The  successful  candidate  will  be  required  to  undertake  a  two 
years'  course  of  study  at  Teachers  College. 

4 — The  holder  of  the  scholarship  will  be  expected  to  prepare, 
during  his  or  her  tenure,  a  dissertation  on  some  subject  connected 
with  the  history  of  education,  educational  psychology,  the  princi- 
ples and  art  of  teaching,  school  hygiene,  or  school  organization 
and  administration.  These  dissertations,  if  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory, will  be  published  by  the  College. 

5 — The  College  reserves  the  right,  in  case  no  suitable  candidate 
makes  application,  to  withhold  the  award  entirely. 

The  Shackelford  Competitive  Scholarship 

founded  in  1892  by  the  Misses  Shackelford,  will  be  awarded  to  the 
one  passing  the  most  creditable  entrance  examination  to  the  Col- 
lege as  candidate  for  the  college  diploma. 

The  Pierrepont  Scholarship 

founded  in  1893  through  Miss  Annie  L.  Pierrepont,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  without  competitive  exam- 
ination. 

The  Pond  Scholarship 

founded  and  endowed  in  1895  by  Mrs.  Frank  Porter,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  without  competitive 
examination. 

Scholarships  for  College  Graduates 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  established  a  limited  number 
of  scholarships,  open  to  the  graduates  of  certain  reputable  colleges. 
These  scholarships  will  be  awarded  without  competitive  examina- 
tion. The  conditions  of  the  award  will  be  made  known  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Registrar. 

Students'  Aid 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases,  the  College  is  able  to  offer  students 
sufficient  work  in  the  College  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  tuition 
fee.  This  work  is  estimated  at  a  fixed  rate,  for  a  stated  number 
of  periods  per  week,  and  consists  in  the  preparation  and  arrange- 
ment  of   material,  clerical  work,   or    other  assistance    of   a   like 
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nature.  Wherever  possible,  the  work  assigned  to  a  student  is  in 
the  department  in  which  he  is  specializing,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  a  help,  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  his  course  of  study. 

Fees  and   Expenses 

The  fees  of  each  student  for  a  year,  or  any  part  thereof,  are  as 
follows: 
Tuition  Fees: 

Candidates  for  a  degree  spending  not  less  than  half  their 
time   under    the    Faculty    of  Philosophy  of  Columbia 

College $150 

Candidates  for  a  diploma  in  the  Department  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten      130 

Candidates  for  a  diploma  in  all  other  departments 75 

Students  in  the  introductory  course 75 

Special  students,  for  each  period  of  attendance  per  week, 
for  the  year: 

In  courses  that  lead  to  a  degree 15 

In  courses  that  do  not  lead  to  a  degree 10 

Unclassified  students,   for  each  period  of  attendance  per 

week,  for  the  year 15 

The  charge  for  board,  lodging,  and  laundry  work  is  $316  for  the 
scholastic  year,  not  including  board  and  laundry  work  during 
vacations  between  terms.  Students  remaining  at  the  College  dur- 
ing these  vacations  will  be  charged  for  board  and  laundry  work  at 
the  same  rate. 

The  necessary  text  books  should  not  cost  more  than  $10 
annually. 

In  case  of  withdrawal  on  account  of  sickness  the  loss  may  be 
divided  between  the  student  and  the  institution;  in  case  of  with- 
drawal on  other  grounds,  or  in  case  of  withdrawal  from  a  class  in 
which  only  a  limited  number  of  candidates  can  be  received,  the 
student  is  liable  for  the  entire  fee. 

In  case  of  withdrawal,  immediate  notification  must  be  given  to 
the  Registrar  and  to  the  Principal  of  the  College. 
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For  the  convenience  of  students  these  fees  have  been  made  pay- 
able in  two  equal  installments,  namely,  on  Sept.  25  and  Jan.  25. 
Unclassified  students,  however, must  pay  the  fees  for  the  entire 
year  in  advance. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Trustees  to  extend  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  College  to  deserving  students  as  widely  as  possible. 
Therefore  it  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  in  the  case  of  a 
limited  number  of  students,  to  suspend  the  payment  of  the  tuition 
fee,  or  a  part  of  it,  until  such  time  as  the  student  may  be  better 
able  to  pay  it.  In  no  case  will  the  payment  of  the  tuition  fee  be  sus- 
pended indefinitely.  It  is  customary  in  such  cases  for  the  student 
to  give  an  interest-bearing  note,  with  security,  payable  at  a  defin- 
ite time,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  a  portion  of  the  total 
amount. 

Terms  of  Admission 

Regular  Students 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  professional  course  must  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  to  the  introductory  course  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  an  exception  is  made  by 
special  vote. 

All  candidates  must  present  a  recommendation  for  admission 
from  the  principal  of  the  last  school  attended  by  them  or  from 
some  other  person  equally  qualified  to  give  it. 

Students  of  both  sexes  are  received. 

All  candidates  must  be  in  good  physical  condition.  A  physician's 
certificate  to  this  effect,  presented  upon  application  for  admission, 
or  an  examination  by  the  college  physician,  or  both,  are  required. 
The  obvious  importance  of  a  sound  physique  both  for  students 
and  for  teachers  warrants  the  enforcement  of  this  regulation. 

Graduates   of  accredited   colleges,    and   those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  introductory  course,  are  admitted  without  examination. 
Any  candidate,  however,  before  being  admitted  to  a  department 
as  a  major  student,  must  satisfy  the   special   requirements,  if  any 
of  that  department. 
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All  other  candidates  are  required  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tions. These  examinations  will  be  either  written  or  oral,  or  both, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners. 

Diplomas  from  public  high  schools  or  private  schools  of  sec- 
ondary grade,  Regents'  pass  cards  and  other  credentials  and  evi- 
dences of  ability  may  be  presented  by  the  candidate  and  will  be 
judged  on  their  merits.  No  petition  for  relief  from  examination 
will  be  considered  from  any  candidate  who  has  not  first  passed 
the  examination  in  English,  and  in  any  other  subject  or  subjects 
that  may  be  designated. 

All  students,  on  whatever  terms  they  may  have  been  admitted, 
are  considered  to  be  on  probation  for  a  definite  time  fixed  by  the 
Faculty,  and  they  are  required  to  make  up  all  deficiencies  in  sub- 
ject-matter that  may  at  any  time  appear. 

All  candidates  must  apply  to  the  Registrar  for  an  application 
blank  and  must  return  the  same  properly  filled. 

Every  candidate  upon  being  admitted  to  the  College  will  apply 
to  the  Registrar  for  a  printed  statement  containing  directions 
regarding  matriculation,  the  choice  of  studies  and  assignment  to 
an  adviser,  and  will  follow  the  directions  given. 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
following  Commencement  and  on  the  first  Monday  and  Tuesday 
of  the  fall  term.  In  1895  the  dates  are  June  7  and  8  and  Septem- 
ber 23  and  24. 

In  exceptional  instances  examinations  may  be  given  at  other 
times  than  those  here  specified.  In  every  such  case  a  fee  of  $5, 
payable  in  advance,  is  charged,  the  revenue  from  this  source  being 
applied  to  the  scholarship  fund. 

Special  and  Unclassified  Students 

Any  student  preparing  to  be  a  teacher  and  spending  his  entire 
time  at  the  College  in  professional  studies,  but  who  for  any  reason 
is  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  a  diploma,  is  designated  a  special 
student.  All  others  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees  or  diplo- 
mas are  designated  unclassified  students. 

All  persons  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  are  qualified 
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to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  any  department  or  departments  with 
profit  to  themselves  and  with  credit  to  the  institution,  may  be 
admitted  as  special  students  or  as  unclassified  students. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  College,  and  for  general  infor- 
mation, should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

Entrance  Examinations 

Introductory  Course 

I — The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates: 

English — The  candidate  must  give  evidence  of  ability  to  write  clear  En- 
glish, correct  in  orthography,  grammar  and  punctuation. 

In  each  year  the  examination  will  be  upon  the  works  selected  for  critical 
study  for  the  examinations  of  that  year  in  the  uniform  requirements  of  the 
Eastern  Association  of  Colleges.  For  1895  these  works  are  :  Shakspere's 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  Milton's  L  Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas  ; 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

(Equivalents  will  be  accepted,  one  week's  notice  in  writing  being  required.) 

Algebra — to  quadratics. 

Plane  Geometry — three  books. 

Arithmetic — including  tests  of  the  power  to  solve  with  facility  and  intelli- 
gence simple  problems  involving  fundamental  processes. 

Geography — particularly  as  related  to  the  political,  commercial  and  social 
development  of  America  ;  skill  in  drawing  maps  free  hand  is  required. 

American  History — so  much  as  is  contained  in  the  text-books  of  Fiske, 
Johnston,  or  Montgomery. 

II — In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  all  candidates  must 
pass  an  examination  in  three  of  the  following,  including  one 
science  subject  and  one  history  subject: 

Latin — A  reading  knowledge  of  any  two  Latin  authors;  grammar. 
French — The  translation  of  easy  prose  at  sight;  elementary  grammar. 
German — The  translation  of  easy  prose  at  sight;  elementary  grammar. 
History  of  European  Civilization,  History  of  England. 
History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

-Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  and  Civics. 
Algebra — through  quadratics. 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Physics — with  laboratory  work. 
Chemistry — with  laboratory  work. 
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Physiology — with  either  Botany,  Geology  or  Zoology. 

Drawing — freehand  and  mechanical. 

Woodworking. 

College  Course 

I — The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates: 

(a)  All  subjects  covered  by  the  examination  for  entrance  to  the 
introductory  course. 

(b)  The  following  subjects,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been 
covered  in  the  examination  for  entrance  to  the  introductory 
course. 

English — The  examination  is  upon  the  work  of  the  introductory  course,  or 
its  equivalent,  and  includes  the  examination  in  English  for  entrance  to  the 
introductory  course. 

The  examination  is  a  test  of  the  candidate's  ability  to  write  clear,  concise 
and  pure  English,  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation  and  paragraphing;  of  his 
power  to  read  with  thoroughness  and  appreciation;  of  his  ability  to  construct 
an  essay  having  logical  order  and  consistency.  Candidates  may  be  asked  to 
read  aloud,  or  to  take  notes  on  a  short  lecture  delivered  by  the  examiner. 

Plane  Geometry— completed. 

History  of  European  Civilization;  History  of  England. 

Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Drawing— freehand. 

II — In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  candidates  desiring 
to  pursue  a  major  course  in  the  following  departments  are  required 
to  pass  a  special  examination,  as  follows.  (The  particulars  are 
given  in  the  announcements  of  the  departments.) 

Department  of  English — In  the  history  of  English  literature,  and  in  1896 
and  thereafter,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  history  of  the  English  language. 

Department  of  Secondary  Teaching— The  equivalent  of  a  college  course 
in  the  subjects  proposed  to  be  taught  is  required. 

Department  of  Science — In  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  geology  and 
physiology. 

Department  of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Education — One  of  the  fol- 
lowing, according  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  College  : 

(a)  Mechanical  drawing,  joinery,  and  either  wood-turning  and  pattern- 
making,  wood-carving,  forging,  or  machine  tool  work. 

(£)  Mechanical  drawing,  clay-modeling,  and  drawing  and  painting  from 
casts  and  still  life. 

(c)  Mechanical  drawing,  clay-modeling,  joinery. 

Department  of  the  Kindergarten — (See  p.  61.) 
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Courses  of  Study 
Courses  Leading  to  a  Degree 

All  persons  who  have  completed  a  collegiate  course  of  study  in 
a  college  of  repute,  at  least  as  far  as  the  close  of  the  junior  year, 
may  become  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  Ph.D. 

These  degrees  are  conferred  by  Columbia  College  upon  duly 
qualified  candidates  for  the  same  in  Teachers  College  who  have 
conformed  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  Columbia  College. 
These  regulations  are  contained  in  the  announcement  of  courses 
in  the  School  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  College,  to  which  those 
desiring  information  are  referred. 

The  courses  given  by  Teachers  College  which  count  toward 
these  degrees  are  designated  in  this  circular  as  "  Pedagogy  III," 
"Pedagogy  IV,"  etc.,  in  the  several  departments.  Circulars 
descriptive  of  the  courses  in  pedagogy  leading  to  a  degree,  offered 
by  both  Columbia  College  and  Teachers  College,  will  be  sent 
upon  application. 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Diploma  of  Teachers  College 

Every  candidate  for  the  diploma  must  complete  the  required 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  General  Method. 
This  work  is  distributed  throughout  the  course,  and  requires  the 
equivalent  of  nine  periods  weekly  for  one  year.  Every  student 
in  the  institution  must  also  take  the  course  in  physical  train- 
ing, which    requires   two  periods  weekly  throughout  the   course. 

In  addition  to  these  general  studies  each  student  completes  his 
program  by  following  a  major  course,  as  described  under  the 
several  departments  offering  such  courses. 

The  work  leading  to  the  college  diploma  is  planned  to  occupy 
two  years.  The  time  may  be  less  in  the  case  of  experienced 
teachers  of  marked  ability  and  scholarship.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  are  able  in  two  years  to  do  only  a  part  of  the  work  satis- 
factorily the  practice  teaching  may  be  deferred  until  the  first  half 
of  the  third  year.  In  any  case  the  diploma  is  given,  by  vote  of 
the  Faculty,  upon  the  completion  of  the  course. 
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Apart  from  the  formal  recognition  given  by  degrees  and 
diplomas,  the  members  of  the  Faculty  hold  themselves  ready  at 
any  time  to  write  personal  letters  or  otherwise  make  statements 
regarding  the  character,  standing  and  ability  of  every  regular  or 
special  student  who  has  at  any  time  been  in  attendance  at  the 
College,  and  they  regard  no  amount  of  such  correspondence  as  in 
the  least  degree  burdensome,  in  the  case  of  students  who  have 
deserved  well  of  the  institution. 

Introductory  Course 

As  few  students  who  are  not  college  graduates  have  been  found 
to  possess  the  degree  of  preparation  or  the  maturity  of  mind 
necessary  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  professional  studies,  the 
College  for  the  present  offers  an  introductory  course  of  one  or 
two  years,  according  to  the  ability  and  advancement  of  the 
student.  This  course  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
high  school  and  the  professional  course. 

FIRST    INTRODUCTORY    YEAR 

The  work  of  the  first  introductory  year  is  composed  partly  of 
studies  that  all  students  should  pursue,  whatever  their  destina- 
tion, and  partly  of  studies  which  bear  upon  the  work  of  a  special 
department. 

I — The  subjects  required  of  all  students  are: 

English — Study  of  the  novel,  poetry  and  the  drama.  George  Eliot  or 
Hawthorne,  Wordsworth  (Matthew  Arnold's  selections),  Shakspere. 
Analysis  of  argumentative  and  descriptive  essays  :  Curtis  or  Lowell,  Bacon 
or  Montaigne.  Construction  of  outlines  for  essays.  Weekly  written  work 
and  exercises  in  expression.     Four  periods  weekly.     (See  p.  50.) 

Mathematics — Algebra  to  quadratics,  plane  geometry.  Three  periods 
weekly. 

History — European  history  :  civilization  and  institutions,  rise  of  modern 
nationalities,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.    Three  periods  weekly. 

Drawing — Freehand  and  mechanical.     Four  periods  weekly. 

Physical  Training — Two  periods  weekly. 

II — To  these  subjects  the  student  will  add  enough  work  to  com- 
plete his  weekly  program,  choosing,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Faculty,  from  the  following: 
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Latin,  four  periods  ;  French,  four  periods  ;  German,  four  periods. 

Physics,  four  periods  ;  Chemistry,  four  periods. 

Freehand  Model  and  Object  Drawing,  six  periods ;  Mechanical 
Drawing,  four  periods. 

Music,  two  periods  ;  Voice  Training  or  Reading,  one  period. 

With  the  exception  of  the  work  in  Latin,  French  and  German, 
the  following  is  the  program  of  required  and  elective  work  for  all 
candidates  for  entrance  to  the  professional  course  in  the  first 
introductory  year,  excepting  candidates  for  entrance  to  a  major 
course  in  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Educa- 
tion.     (See  p.  82.) 


FIRST    INTRODUCTORY 

YEAR GENERAL    COURSE 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00-9.10 

Chapel  Service 

I-i  °-15 

1    9-55 

Mathematics 

Science 

JT    j     IO.OO 
J     IO.4O 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Science 

III    \     IO-45 
XX±      |     11.25 

English 

History 

English 

History 

English 

IVJ     II.30 

1  12.15 

History 

Voice 
(Reading) 

vj  12.25 

I    1. 10 

Physical 
Training 

Physical 
Training 

vi  1  S 

Drawing 

Drawing 

v»l  l\l 

Music 

Music 

SECOND    INTRODUCTORY    YEAR 

The  work  of  the  second  introductory  year  is  designed  to  com- 
plete the  student's  preparation  for  his  chosen  professional  course. 
The  work  is  pursued,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  teacher's  point 
of  view,  and  is  intended  to  give  specific  training  in  both  subject- 
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matter  and  technical  skill.  Each  department,  therefore,  requires 
a  special  course.  A  description  of  each  of  these  courses  will  be 
found  in  the  announcements  of  the  several  departments,  pp. 
47,  50,  61,  82. 

The  work  in  English,  which  is  common  to  all  courses,  and 
in  history  and  in  mathematics,  is  as  follows: 

English — Including  a  review  of  grammar,  logical  analysis,  and  applied 
logic  ;  outlines  for  essays  ;  practice  in  the  taking  of  notes  ;  analysis  of  such 
argumentative  essays  as  Bagehot's  Physics  and  Politics  and  Locke's  Con- 
duct of  the  Understanding ;  a  comparative  study  of  a  group  of  Shaks- 
pere's  plays.     Three  periods  weekly.     (See  p.  50.) 

History — United  States  history  and  civics.     Three  periods  weekly. 

Mathematics — A  review  of  algebra,  geometry  and  arithmetic.  Three 
periods  weekly. 

Unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  announcements  of  the  several 
departments,  the  following  is  the  program  of  required  work  of 
all  students  in  the  second  introductory  year: 

SECOND    INTRODUCTORY    YEAR GENERAL    COURSE 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00-9.10 

Chapel  Service 

ii  9'15 

I    9-55 

Science 

Science 

English 

II  \  IO-°° 
I  10.40 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

"M23 

Science 

English 

Science 

English 

History 

"M2g 

Voice 
(Reading) 

Physical 
Training 

Physical 
Training 

Music 

1    1. 10 

History 

History 

VI]  s 

Drawing 

Drawing 

VIM  £ 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Department  of  Psychology  and  General  Method 


John  Franklin  Reigart,  A.B.  (Dickinson) 
Emma  G.  Sebring,  A.M.  (Columbia) 


Aim   and  Scope 

Under  this  department  are  grouped  those  courses  which  deal 
with  the  educational  principles  that  are  fundamental  and  common 
to  all  grades  and  subjects  of  instruction.  These  courses  fall  into 
three  divisions:  those  on  psychology  and  general  method,  those 
on  history  of  education,  and  those  on  the  institutes  of  education. 

At  least  three  of  these  courses  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  college  diploma. 

Courses  in  Philosophy  and  Education  Leading  to  a  Degree 

Candidates  for  a  degree  may  select  not  only  from  the  courses 
offered  in  this  department  of  Teachers  College,  but  also  from 
the  courses  in  philosophy,  experimental  psychology,  physiological 
psychology,  ethics  and  pedagogy  offered  by  Columbia  College. 
(See  pp.  14-16.) 

Fuller  announcements  of  all  courses  leading  to  a  degree  will 
be  found  in  a  special  circular,  which  includes  both  the  courses 
given  at  Columbia  College  and  the  courses  given  at  Teachers 
College.  The  latter  are  designated  in  this  circular  as  "  Pedagogy 
IV,"  etc. 

Courses  in  Psychology  and  General  Method 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

These   courses  have  to  do  with  both   the  science  and  the  art  of 
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teaching;  with  the  science  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  the  laws 
of  mental  development,  with  the  art  so  far  as  it  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  these  laws  in  observing,  planning  and  teaching  a  lesson. 

The  method  of  study  is  inductive,  based  upon  the  analysis  of 
the  mental  facts  of  personal  experience,  and  upon  the  observation 
of  individual  children  and  of  classes  in  the  kindergarten  and  the 
Horace  Mann  School. 

The  plan  of  the  work  aims  to  prepare  for  the  mastery  of  the 
complex  conditions  of  the  school  room  by  the  mastery  of  one  step 
at  a  time.  During  the  first  year  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
study  of  the  elements  of  psychology  and  logic  in  relation  to  the 
leading  principles  of  education,  to  the  formation  of  right  habits 
of  study  and  to  the  cultivation  of  skill  in  the  observation  of  chil- 
dren. During  the  first  half  of  the  second  year  special  attention 
is  given  to  the  observation,  criticism  and  preparation  of  lessons 
in  accordance  with  pedagogical  principles.  During  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  year  the  work  of  these  courses  is  supplementary  to 
the  practice  teaching,  which  is  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  College.  Lessons  given  by  members 
of  the  psychology  classes  are  used  as  typical  lessons  to  be 
observed  and  criticised  by  the  other  members  of  the  class. 

I — Elements  of  Psychology  and  General  Method 

Section  I — Six  periods  weekly,  including  observation.  Pro- 
fessor Reigart. 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  10.45  to  I2-I5-     Room  20. 

Section  II — Three  periods  weekly.      Miss  Sebring. 

W.  9.15  to  10;    F.  9.15  to  10.40.     Room  25. 

Course  I  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  college  diploma; 
the  second  section  is  intended  especially  for  students  in  the 
Department  of  the  Kindergarten. 

II — Advanced    Psychology    and    General     Method     (Peda- 
gogy IV) 

Section  I — Two  periods  weekly.      Professor  Reigart 
Tu.  and  Th.  11.35  t0  I2-x5-      Room  25. 
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Section  II — Two  periods  weekly.      Miss  Sebring 

M.  and  Th.  9.15  to  9.55.      Room  25. 

Course  II  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  college  diploma, 
with  the  exception  that  for  students  in  the  Department  of  the 
Kindergarten  the  second  half  year  of  the  course  is  elective,  and 
opportunity  is  given  to  these  students  to  take  the  course  in  insti- 
tutes of  education  instead  of  the  second  section  of  Course  II  in 
psychology. 

Courses  in  History  of  Education 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

These  courses  treat  of  the  development  of  educational  prin- 
ciples, methods  and  institutions;  including  the  study  of  Greek, 
Roman,  early  Christian,  medieval  and  modern  education,  with 
direct  reference  to  important  problems  of  practical  significance. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of  educational 
classics.  Plato's  Republic,  Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory,  Mon- 
taigne's Essays,  Ascham's  Schoolmaster,  Milton's  Tractate  on  Edu- 
cation, Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education,  Rousseau's  Emile,  Pesta- 
lozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  and  Spencer's  Education  are  analyti- 
cally and  critically  read. 

I — The  Development  of  Educational  Principles,  especially 
from  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

Section  I — Two  periods  weekly.     Miss  Sebring. 

Tu.  and  Th.  10.45  t0  4-3°-      Room  20. 

Section  II — Two  periods  weekly.     Miss  Sebring. 

Tu.  9.15  to  9.55;  Th.  10  to  10.40.      Room  25. 

Course  I  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  college  diploma. 
The  second  section  is  intended  especially  for  students  in  the 
Department  of  the  Kindergarten. 

II — Advanced  History  of  Education.  Two  periods  weekly. 
Professor  Reigart  and  Miss  Sebring. 

Tu.  and  Th.  12.25  to  1.10.     Room  25. 

Course  in   Institutes  of  Education 

Institutes  of  Education  (Pedagogy  VII).  One  hour  weekly. 
President  Hervey. 

Tu.  2  to  3.     Trustees  Room. 
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A  general  view  of  educational  theory  and  practice,  with  special 
reference  to  ends,  values,  correlation,  and  current  problems.  Use 
is  made,  in  particular,  of  Laurie's  Institutes  of  Education,  Rosen- 
kranz's  Philosophy  of  Education,  Rein's  Outlines  of  Pedagogy, 
Herbart's  Science  of  Education,  and  similar  works.  Lectures, 
essays,  reports  and  readings. 
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Department  of  Elementary  Teaching 


Clarence  Edmund  Meleney,  A.M.   (Colby) 

SUSAN   ADELE    LATHROP  (Teachers  College) 

MILLIE   ARMS  (New  Britain  State  Normal  School) 

Ida    ELIZABETH    ROBBINS  (Oswego  State  Normal  School) 

EVELYN   BatCHELDER  (Chelsea  City  Training  School) 

MILDRED  Ione  BatCHELDER  (Springfield  City  Training  School) 

AMY  SCHUSSLER  (Teachers  College) 


Aim    and    Scope 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
elementary  grades.  In  most  public  schools,  and  in  many  private 
schools  below  the  secondary  grades,  the  class  teachers  are 
required  to  give  all  the  instruction  and  training,  not  only  in  the 
common  English  branches,  but  also  in  nature  study,  form,  draw- 
ing and  color,  music,  and  physical  trainmg.  Few  schools  are 
fortunate  enough  to  command  the  services  of  a  specialist  as 
director  or  supervisor  of  these  special  subjects,  and  it  is  quite 
unusual,  even  if  considered  desirable,  to  find  special  teachers 
directly  in  charge  of  the  class  work. 

In  primary  schools  the  work  of  each  year  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  teacher.  In  subsequent  grades  differentiation 
is  possible,  subjects  of  instruction  take  a  more  distinctive  form, 
and  the  assignment  of  the  teaching  force  on  the  departmental 
basis  is  advocated  by  some  authorities. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  prepare  teachers  of 
the  elementary  school  to  meet  the  conditions  which  usually  exist. 
To  accomplish  this  the  work  in  methods  of  teaching  is  based  upon 
the  instruction  given  and  the  methods  employed  in  schools  below 
the  secondary  grades. 
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The  School  of  Observation  and  Practice 

The  Horace  Mann  School,  which  embraces  all  the  grades  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school,  furnishes  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  study.  The  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  school 
are  located  in  the  eight  class  rooms  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
main  building  and  the  adjoining  east  wing  on  the  second  floor. 
These  rooms  are  furnished  with  individual  adjustable  desks  to 
accommodate  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  pupils,  and  provided 
with  all  the  necessary  modern  appliances  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children. 

The  instruction  in  the  elementary  school,  except  in  the  subjects 
specified  in  the  following  paragraph,  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  head  of  this  department,  while  all  departments  co-operate  in 
unifying  the  course. 

In  the  grades  where  science,  manual  training,  history,  and  the 
formal  study  of  English  are  taught,  the  heads  of  these  several 
departments  direct  and  supervise  the  work  and  give  the  instruc- 
tion necessary  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  these  subjects. 
The  co-operation  of  the  departments  of  Art  Education,  Music, 
and  Physical  Training  is  in  like  manner  secured  in  preparation 
for  such  work  in  all  grades. 

This  organization  of  the  school  affords  the  students  in  all 
departments  the  opportunity  for  the  study  and  training  necessary 
to  prepare  them  to  teach.  The  school  is  a  laboratory  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

The  heads  of  the  departments  teach  the  principles  and  methods 
of  their  several  subjects,  direct  the  observation,  decide  upon  the 
preparation  of  students  to  undertake  practice  teaching,  supervise 
the  practice,  and  conduct  the  criticisms. 

Major  Course 

Candidates  admitted  to  the  College  may  enter  this  department 
as  major  students  without  further  examination,  and  if  not  pro- 
ficient in  subject-matter  offered  by  the  special  departments  of 
Science,  Art  Education,  Music,  and  Physical  Training,  may  elect 
such  work  in  the  introductory  courses. 
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The  course  for  the  junior  year  includes  the  following: 

Psychology  and  General  Method,  and  History  of  Education.  Eight 
periods  weekly. 

Elementary  Methods,  Lectures  and  Observation.  Four  periods 
weekly. 

Science.     Three  periods  weekly,  first  half  year. 

Manual  Training.     Two  periods  weekly,  second  half  year. 

English.     Two  periods  weekly,  second  half  year. 

Form  and  Drawing.     Four  periods  weekly. 

Music.     Two  periods  weekly. 

Physical  Training.     Two  periods  weekly. 

The    following   program    indicates    the    arrangement    of    the 
students'  time  in  the  junior  year: 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.0G-9.IO 

Chapel  Service 

tJ    9-15 
I    9-55 

Form  and 
Drawing 

Elementary 
Methods 

Form  and 
Drawing 

Science,  1st 
half  year 

Science,  1st 
half  year 

jj  J  10.00 
1  10.40 

Elementary 
Methods 

Manual  Train 
ing,  2d  half  year 

nHss 

Psychology 

and  General 

Method 

History  of 
Education 

Psychology 

and  General 

Method 

History  of 
Education 

Psychology 

and  General 

Method 

IV  i"'3° 

1  12.15 

Observation 

Physical 
Training 

vj  12.25 
|    1. 10 

Physical 
Training 

English,  2d 
half  year 

Observation 

English,  2d 
half  year 

VI  \  ,-xo 

1    2.10 

VII  \  2-IG 

1  2.55 

Science 
Lecture 

Music 

Music 

In  elementary  methods  the  course   will   cover  a  study  of  the 
child's  environment  as  furnishing  the  subjects  to  be  selected  as  a 
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course  of  study  in  a  primary  school,  his  knowledge  at  the  school 
age,  a  consideration  of  the  individual  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
primary  school  as  to  scope  and  the  methods  of  teaching,  a  study 
of  the  lesson  plans,  illustrative  material  and  equipment  used  by 
the  teacher.  To  these  ends  the  students  are  directed  to  observe 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  to  consult  the  teachers,  and  to  read 
such  treatises  on  methods  of  teaching  as  are  adapted  to  the  work. 
Lectures  are  given  upon  these  subjects,  reports  of  observations 
are  received,  and  discussions  are  conducted. 

For  details  of  work  in  science  see  p.  65  ;  form  and  drawing, 
p.  89;  English,  p.  51;  psychology  and  general  method,  pp.  31-32. 

The  course  for  the  second  year  is  as  follows: 

SENIOR  YEAR   (FIRST  HALF) 

Psychology  and  General  Method.     Two  periods  weekly. 
History  of  Education.     Two  periods  weekly. 
Philosophy  of  Education.     One  period  weekly  (elective). 
Elementary  Methods.     Four  periods  weekly. 
School  Management.     One  period  weekly. 
Criticism  and  Conference.     One  period  weekly. 
Observation  and  Practice.     Five  to  eight  periods  weekly. 
Science.     Four  periods  weekly  (elective). 
Form,  Drawing  and  Color.     Two  periods  weekly. 
Physical  Training.     Two  periods  weekly. 

SENIOR    YEAR  (SECOND    HALF) 

Psychology  and  General  Method.     Two  periods  weekly. 

Elementary  Methods.     Four  periods  weekly. 

School  Management.     One  period  weekly. 

Criticism  and  Conference.     One  period  weekly. 

Observation  and  Practice.     Eight  to  ten  periods  weekly. 

Science.     Four  periods  weekly  (elective). 

Form,  Drawing  and  Color.     Two  periods  weekly. 

The  following  program  indicates  the  arrangement  of  the  stu- 
dents' time  in  the  senior  year: 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


Monday 

Tuesday- 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00-9.10 

Chatel  Service 

1    9-55 

Observation 
and  Practice 

Science 

Observation 
and  Practice 

Science 

Observatic 

TT    j     IO.OO 
j     IO.4O 

and   Practi 

ni{SS 

Observation 
and  Practice 

Elementary 
Methods 

Observation 
and    Practice 

Elemental 

iV\Y^ 

Form,  Draw- 
ing and  Color 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

Psychology 

Methods 

History  of  Edu- 
cation or    Phil- 
osophy of  Edu- 
cation 

/    1. 10 

History  of 
Education 

Criticism  a 
Conferenc 

VI  i  I-1° 

1    2.IO 

VIII  "si 

Physical 
Training 

School 
Management 

vni  1  3.oo 

Physical 
Training 

The  whole  of  the  senior  year  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  j 
teaching  and  practice  in  the  grades  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 

The  course  of  study,  the  outlines  of  the  various  subjects  a 
the  lesson  plans  of  the  teachers  in  the  grades  where  teaching  is 
be  done  are  carefully  studied.  The  methods  of  instruction  c 
observed  in  the  class  rooms,  and  discussed  in  conference  ;  typi< 
lessons  are  exemplified  by  the  instructors  and  by  the  studer 
before  the  practice  teaching  begins. 

Each  student  before  teaching  is  required   to  prepare   a  plan 
the  lessons  to   be  given,  to  secure   all   the  necessary  illtistrati 
material  and  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  critic  teacher  and  t 
head  of  the  department.      The  practice  teaching  is  to  be  criticis 
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t>y  the  teacher  of  the  grade,  by  the  heads  of  departments,  and  by 
:>ther  members  of  the  Faculty,  when  possible. 

When  the  student  has  demonstrated  sufficient  ability  in  instruc- 
:ion  and  management,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  the  entire 
management  and  instruction  of  a  class  during  a  stated  period. 

At  least  once  each  week  conferences  of  student-teachers  are 
leld  for  the  discussion  of  the  work  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
school  and  the  children.  These  meetings  are  presided  over  by  one 
}f  the  critic  teachers  or  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 

During  the  year  a  study  is  made  of  school  appliances,  text- 
books, etc.,  and  each  student  is  expected  to  collect  and  prepare 
in  outfit  for  teaching  in  the  subject  or  grades  for  which  the  train- 
ng  is  being  given,  or  to  demonstrate  ability  to  do  so  by  prepar- 
ng  typical  appliances. 

Minor   Courses 

SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT 

During  the  senior  year  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  on  subjects 
•elating  to  school  management.  The  material  for  the  course  is 
suggested  partly  by  problems  growing  out  of  the  conditions  exist- 
ng  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  the  experience  of  the  teachers, 
md  the  practice  teaching.  The  subjects  considered  are  the  physi- 
cal and  material  conditions  of  a  school,  school  organization  and 
classification,  school  government,  school  programs,  class  manage- 
nent,  school  tactics,  devices.  Incidentally  subjects  embraced 
inder  school  law, — namely,  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupils,  of 
.eacher  and  parent,  the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  school  authori- 
ses and  to  the  State  will  also  be  discussed. 

This  course  is  required  of  major  students  in  this  department, 
ind  is  open  to  students  in  any  other  department. 

PRIMARY    METHODS 

During  the  second  half  year  a  course  in  methods  of  teaching  in 
;he  primary  school  is  given  to  the  seniors  in  the  kindergarten 
iepartment.  The  course  embraces  lectures  and  discussions  on 
:he  relation  of  the  kindergarten   to  the  school,   the  work   of  the 
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kindergarten  as  a  basis  for  the  primary  school  course,  the  method 
of  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  primary  school. 

While  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  under  consideration,  th 
students  observe  the  methods  employed  in  the  Horace  Mam 
School,  and  after  the  necessary  preparation  may  practice  in  th 
primary  grades. 

SATURDAY    CLASSES 

The  department  offers  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  methods  o 
teaching  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  school, — arithmetic,  geog 
raphy,  reading,  language  and  history.  The  object  of  the  cours 
is  to  present  the  methods  employed  in  the  school  and  to  discus 
the  most  recent  views  on  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  i 
New  York  and  vicinity  who  are  teaching  during  the  week  and  ma 
or  may  not  have  had  the  benefits  of  normal  training.  Admissio 
to  these  lectures  will  be  granted  upon  payment  of  a  registratio 
fee  of  one  dollar.      Oct.  12  to  Mar.  14. 

Sat.  at  10.30. 
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Department  of  School  Supervision  and  School  Law 


Clarence  Edmund   Meleney,   A.M.  (Colby) 


Aim  and  Scope 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  assist  students  who  are 
intending  to  become  supervisors  of  schools,  either  as  town  or  city 
superintendents,  principals,  or  directors  of  special  subjects.  It 
is  planned  with  special  reference  to  meeting  the  requirements  of 
candidates  for  higher  degrees,  but  is  offered  to  students  taking 
major  courses  in  other  departments. 

The  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  supervisors  and  their  relations  to  their  associates,  whether 
instructors  or  school  officials;  their  relations  to  parents  and  to 
pupils  as  regards  instruction,  management  and  organization; 
their  relations  to  the  business  of  their  office,  to  the  community, 
to  the  general  work  of  education,  and  to  the  profession.  These 
subjects  are  to  be  considered  from  the  standpoints  of  practical 
experience  and  school  law. 

Major  Course 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  duties  of  principals  in  the 
supervision  and  management  of  graded  schools,  both  in  the 
material  interests  of  the  institution  and  the  education  of  those 
committed  to  their  charge.  Special  study  will  be  made  of  the 
duties  of  a  school  superintendent ;  the  business  of  his  department 
relating  to  the  school  board ;  to  appropriations  and  expenditures, 
to  buildings,  plans,  construction,  sanitation  and  equipment;  the 
professional  side  of  his  work,  organization,  visitation,  inspection, 
direction,  instruction,  classification ;  the  superintendent's  relation 
to  the  regular  and  special  teachers,  and  his  responsibility  in  the 
selection  and  training  of  teachers. 
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The  investigation  of  the  duties  of  principals  and  superintendents 
will  begin  with  the  work  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  will  extend 
to  typical  schools  and  systems  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  by 
visitation,  and  schools  in  remote  places  by  means  of  reports  and 
other  documents.  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
and  report  on  schools  in  general  and  to  follow  special  lines  of 
inquiry.  Members  of  the  Faculty  are  often  called  upon  to  exam- 
ine and  report  upon  institutions  and  school  systems,  both  of  public 
and  private  character,  with  a  view  to  the  reorganization  and 
improvement  of  the  management  and  instruction ;  also  to  aid  in 
the  organization  of  new  institutions  or  the  inauguration  of  new 
lines  of  work.  Students  in  this  department  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  in  the  solution  of  such  problems,  and  of  do- 
ing original  work.  Students  will  be  expected  to  pursue  independent 
researches  in  the  many  subjects  that  confront  the  practical  school 
man. 

The  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by  lectures,  by  study  and  by  con- 
ferences. References  are  made  to  such  works  as  White's  School 
Management^  Landon's  Teaching  and  Class  Management,  Baldwin's 
The  Art  of  School  Management,  Fearon's  School  Inspection,  Wicker- 
sham's  School  Economy,  Pickard's  School  Supervision,  to  school  laws 
of  representative  States,  and  the  current  discussions  in  educational 
periodicals  and  reports. 

This  course  corresponds  to  Course  XVI  in  *  'Courses  in  Educa- 
tion "  in  the  circular  of  Columbia  College. 

Sat.  at  12.30.  Two  additional  hours  each  week  will  be  required 
for  observation  and  conference. 

Students  in  this  department  may  take,  as  minor  courses,  school 
management  (p.  39),  methods  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  school, 
(p.  36),  and  Course  V  in  Courses  in  Education  in  the  circular  of 
Columbia  College. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanic  Arts  will  be  secured  in  the  study  of  school  san- 
itation and  ventilation  and  in  the  study  of  school  house  plans,  con- 
struction and  equipment. 
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Department  of  Secondary  Teaching 


HISTORY 


John  Franklin   Reigart,  A.B.  (Dickinson) 
Edward  Howard  Castle,  A.M.    (Harvard) 
MARY  BrONSON    GlLLMORE    (Teachers  College) 
Julia  Helen  Wohlfarth 
SUSAN  ADELE  LATHROP  (Teachers  College) 

t 


LATIN    AND    GREEK 


Walter  Lowrie  Hervey,  Ph.  D.  (Princeton) 

VlRGIL  PrETTYMAN,  A.M.  (Dickinson) 

Katharine  More  Cochran,  A.B.   (Vassar) 

t 


MATHEMATICS 

..CHARLES  EARL  BlKLE,  A.M.  (Dickinson) 
Julia  Helen  Wohlfarth 

Aim  and  Scope 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  teach  certain  groups  of  related  subjects,  either 
in  the  secondary  school  or  in  those  grades  of  the  elementary 
school  that  partake  of  the  spirit,  the  scholarship  and  the  methods 
of  secondary  teaching.  The  courses  are  accordingly  planned  for 
those  who  wish  preparation  to  teach  (i)  a  group  of  the  subjects 
ordinarily  taught  in  secondary  schools,  or  (2)  certain  subjects 
taught  in  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  school. 

1  Position  to  be  filled  later. 
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Major  Courses 

The  subjects  directly  under  the  charge  of  this  department  are 
history,  mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek.  Additional  subjects  may 
be  chosen  by  the  student  from  the  various  departments  of  the 
College  which  offer  courses  adapted  to  secondary  teaching. 

Psychology  and  general  method,  history  of  education,  insti- 
tutes of  education,  school  organization  and  physical  training  are 
required  of  all  major  students;  the  remainder  of  the  course  is 
determined  by  the  qualifications  and  destination  of  the  student. 
The  course  is  indicated  below: 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Psychology  and  General  Method,  Course  I,  section  I.  Six  periods 
weekly,  including  observation    (p.  31). 

History  of  Education,  Course  I,  section  I.     Two  periods  weekly  (p.  32). 
Department  Conference.     One  period  weekly   (p.  46). 
Physical  Training.     Two  periods  weekly  (p.  91). 
Four,  at  least,  of  the  following  courses: 

Methods  of  Teaching  English  Literature.  Two  periods  weekly,  first 
half  year  (p.  51). 

Methods  of  Teaching  English  Composition.  Two  periods  weekly, 
second  half  year  (p.  50). 

Methods  of  Teaching  Latin  and  Greek.  Three  periods  weekly,  one- 
half  year  (p.  46).  # 

Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics.  Three  periods  weekly,  one-half 
year  (p.  46). 

A  minor  course  in  the  Department  of  Science  (pp.  65-66). 

A  minor  course  in  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Edu- 
cation (pp.  74-81). 

SENIOR    YEAR 

Psychology  and  General  Method,  Course  II,  section  I.  Two  periods 
weekly  (p.  31). 

History  of  Education,  Course  II.  Two  periods  weekly,  first  half  year 
(p.  32). 

Institutes  of  Education.    One  period  weekly,  first  half  year  (p.  32). 

Department  Conference.    One  period  weekly  (p.  46). 

School  Organization.    Two  periods  weekly,  one-half  year  (p.  39). 
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Physical  Training.      Two  periods  weekly  (p.  91). 

Methods  of  Teaching  History  (p.  45),  or  an  alternative  subject.  Three 
periods  weekly,  first  half  year. 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  Five  periods  weekly,  first  half 
year  ;  ten    periods    weekly,  second  half  year. 

One  Year  General  Course  for  Secondary  Teaching 

This  course  is  offered  in  order  to  afford  to  successful  teachers  of 
secondary  schools  and  the  upper  grades  of  elementary  schools  an 
opportunity  to  cover  in  one  year  most  of  the  work  of  the  general 
course  for  secondary  teaching.  The  program  is  so  arranged  that 
the  required  subjects  of  the  two  college  years  may  be  taken  in 
one  year  ;  the  time  allotted  to  observation  and  practice  teaching 
is  diminished. 

Admission  to  this  course  will  be  granted  only  to  those  who  give 
evidence  of  exceptional  qualifications  and  of  special  aptitude  to 
teach. 

Methods  of  Study  ;   Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 

In  the  courses  under  the  Department  of  Methods  of  Teaching 
for  Secondary  Schools,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that,  before  study- 
ing the  method  of  teaching  any  subject,  the  student  is  prepared 
in  that  subject,  and  in  psychology  and  general  method.  As  far 
as  possible,  the  study  of  methods  is  made  inductive  and  practical. 
Lessons  given  to  classes  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  are  observed 
and  discussed,  text-books  and  courses  of  study  are  examined  and 
criticised,  lesson  plans  are  prepared  for  criticism,  and  practice 
lessons  are  given  to  classes  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

Practice  teaching  is  reserved  until  the  senior  year,  mainly  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and  is  conditioned  upon  satisfactory 
work  in  the  preparatory  classes  in  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching.  The  practice  teaching  of  a  student  will  be  discontinued 
whenever  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  injury  to  the  classes  taught. 
Successful  teaching  is  a  necessary  condition  to  securing  the 
college  diploma. 

Courses  in  Methods  of  Teaching  for  Secondary  Schools 
I — History   (Pedagogy  IX).      Three  periods    weekly,    includ- 
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ing  observation,  first  half  year.  Professor  Reigart,  Mr.  Castle, 
Miss  Gillmore. 

F.  2  to  3.     Other  periods  to  be  arranged. 

The  work  includes  lectures  on  the  educational  value  of  history, 
its  place  in  the  curriculum  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it  appli- 
cable to  the  different  grades.  There  will  be  reports  and  discus- 
sions upon  practical  work,  especially  as  carried  on  in  the  Horace 
Mann   School. 

II — Latin  and  Greek  (Pedagogy  IX).  Three  periods  weekly, 
including  observation,  second  half  year.  President  Hervey,  Mr. 
Prettyman. 

F.  2  to  3.     Other  periods  to  be  arranged. 

In  languages  the  work  consists  of  practical  exercises  and  criti- 
cism of  the  same,  supplemented  by  lectures,  discussions  and 
reports  upon  the  following  topics  :  the  education  value  of  lin- 
guistic studies;  the  methods  of  teaching  elementary  and  advanced 
classes  of  varying  ages  and  destinations,  from  the  standpoint  of 
psychology  and  the  history  of  education ;  a  comparative  study  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  literature,  history,  art  and  archaeology,  as 
bearing  upon  the  teaching  of  the  classics;  forms,  syntax,  reading, 
writing,  scanning,  text  books,  bibliographies  and  the  choice  of 
authors  from  the  teacher's  standpoint. 

Ill — Mathematics.     Three  periods  weekly.      Mr.  Bikle,  Miss 

WOHLFARTH. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Department  Conference.     One  period  weekly. 

Hour  to  be  arranged. 

Required  of  all  major  students  in  this  department. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Following  are  the  special  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
courses  of  this  department: 

I — Candidates  for  preparation  to  teach  in  secondary  schools 
must  have  had  a  college  course  or  its  equivalent. 

II — Candidates  for  preparation  to  teach  in  the  upper  grades  of 
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elementary    schools   must  have    covered    the    requirements    for 
entrance  to  the  professional  course  (p.  25). 

Introductory  Course 

The  preparatory  course  recommended  to  those  who  need  a 
review  or  a  further  study  of  subject  matter  is  that  given  in  the 
introductory  years,  general  course  (pp.  27-29). 

Modifications  of  this  course  may  be  made  according  to  the 
qualifications  and  aims  of  the  students. 
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Department  of  English 

Franklin  Thomas  Baker,  A.M.  (Dickinson) 

Ellen  Yale  Stevens  (Teachers  College) 

Jeannette  Bliss  Gillespy 

ROBERT  EDWARD  Lee  DlNWIDDIE  (University  of  Virginia) 


Aim 
The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  English  is  two-fold:   to  pre- 
pare special  teachers  of  English   and   to  assist  in  the  training  of 
teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Observation  and  Practice 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  subject  matter  and  professional  study 
given  in  the  programs,  the  department  offers  opportunities  for 
observation  and  practice  throughout  the  eight  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  the  four  years  of  the  high  school. 

In  the  elementary  and  grammar  grades  there  may  be  observed 
the  teaching  of  fables,  fairy  tales,  classic  and  Teutonic  myths, 
stories,  biographies  and  history.  Use  is  made  of  such  books  as 
Cyr's  The  Children  s  Primer,  Scudder's  Riverside  Reader,  Fables 
and  Folk  Stories,  Riverside  Verse  and  Prose,  poems  by  Stevenson, 
Larcom,  Sherman  and  Riley,  Whittier's  Child-Life,  ^Esop's  Fables, 
Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Tanglewood 
Tales  and  Grandfather's  Chair;  Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River  j 
Robinson  Crusoe,  simple  poems  from  Whittier  and  Longfellow, 
e  g. ,  The  Corn  Song,  The  Barefoot  Boy,  The  Village  Blacksmith 
and  Paul  Revere 's  Ride,  Francillon's  Gods  and  Heroes  and  Scott's 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  written  work  of  the  pupils  consists  of 
reproductions  of  stories  read,  and  of  compositions  upon  subjects 
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of  study  in  this  and  other  departments,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  other  topics  adapted  to  their  ability.  This  work  is 
carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  formal  instruction  in  ortho- 
graphy, punctuation,  paragraphing,  the  use  of  capitals  and 
abbreviations,  the  forms  of  letter  writing  and  the  elements  of 
English  grammar. 

The  four  years  of  the  high  school  include  the  study  of  typical 
English  and  American  authors.  The  selection  of  authors  will 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
classes,  and,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  list  of  books  set 
for  college  entrance  examinations  by  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges.  It  is  not  thought  best,  however,  to  study 
literature  only  in  the  fragmentary  way  resulting  from  the  reading 
of  but  one  work  of  an  author.  Accordingly  a  number  of  the 
authors  used,  especially  the  poets,  are  studied  fully  enough  to 
give  the  class  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  influence  of  their  work  as 
a  whole. 

The  following  list  of  authors,  though  the  work  varies  from  year 
to  year,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  high 
school  course : 

ist  Year— Hawthorne's  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse ;  essays  from  Lowell 
and  Thoreau  ;  representative  poems  from  Whittier  and  Lowell  ;  English 
grammar. 

2D  Year— Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Bryant,  Longfellow  ; 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  American  literature. 

3D  Year—  Morris's  Earthly  Paradise  (selections),  Tennyson,  Burns,  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns ;  Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric. 

4TH  Year— Milton  ;  essays  from  Coleridge  ;  Browning  (shorter  poems)  ; 
Shakspere's  Hamlet  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  English  literature. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  the  school  it  is  attempted  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils  to  the  meaning  and  the  beauties  of  litera- 
ture. In  the  later  years  they  are  taught  some  of  the  elements  of 
appreciative  criticism  and  as  much  of  the  psychology  of  narrative 
and  dramatic  literature  as  their  experience  and  limited  technical 
knowledge  make  possible.  Biographies  of  authors  are  studied, 
but  only  as  explanatory  of  their  works.     In  these  ways  it  is  hoped 
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to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  some  of  the  relations  o 
literature  to  life  and  art. 

Throughout  the  high  school  course  there  are  frequent  exercise: 
in  composition  writing,  on  themes  drawn  mainly  from  the  literatim 
studied.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  sentence  and  paragrapl 
structure,  and  to  the  laws  of  narrative  and  descriptive  writing. 

Introductory  Course 

In  the  first  introductory  year  English  is  one  of  the  most  promi 
nent  subjects.  Special  training  is  given  in  analysis  of  argumenta 
tive  and  descriptive  essays,  and  in  the  construction  of  outline: 
for  essays.  Frequent  written  work  is  required  and  is  criticised  01 
the  basis  of  correct  mechanics  and  logical  consistency.  Th< 
literature  read  is  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales  (stories  anc 
sketches) ;  essays  of  Bacon  or  Montaigne  ;  Shakspere's  Kin± 
Henry  VIII  and  As  You  like  It;  Wordsworth  (Matthew  Arnold': 
selections).      (Seep.  27.) 

The  second  introductory  year  deals  with  the  same  problems  a: 
the  first.  It  continues  the  work  of  analysis  and  criticism.  I 
includes  applied  logic,  in  forming  syllogisms  and  detecting  falla 
cies ;  a  review  of  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  and  practice  in  takim 
notes  from  readings  or  lectures.  The  books  used  are  Bagehot': 
Physics  and  Politics,  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  and  1 
group  of  Shakspere's  plays,  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Henry  V 
studied  comparatively.  In  addition  to  the  above  work,  majo] 
students  in  English  are  required  to  take  work  in  voice  culture  anc 
a  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  history  of  the  English  language 
and  literature.     (See  p.  29.) 

College   Course 

The  college  courses  in  English  treat  the  work  in  compositior 
and  literature  from  the  teacher's  standpoint.  They  include  twe 
years'  work. 

I — Methods  of  Teaching  English  Composition.  Junioi 
year. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  typical  forms   of   prose  com- 
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position,  of  the  laws  of  narrative,  descriptive  and  argumentative 
writing;  methods  of  presentation  and  criticism;  selection  of  sub- 
jects; the  study  of  children's  tastes  and  capacities;  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  literature  and  composition  teaching;  methods  of 
teaching  analysis  and  interpretation ;  and  the  study  of  children's 
literature  adapted  to  the  grammar  grades.  Written  work  under 
the  guidance  and  criticism  of  the  instructor  is  required  of  the  class. 
H_Methods  of  Teaching  English  Literature  (Pedagogy 
VIII).  One  and  one-half  hours  weekly,  first  half  of  junior  year. 
Sat.  10.30  to  12. 

This  course  includes  the  study  from  the  teacher's  standpoint  of 
typical  forms  of  literature ;  of  principles  of  selection  and  adapta- 
tion; of  children's  tastes  and  capacities ;  of  methods  of  teaching 
them  habits  of  careful  reading  and  of  cultivating  their  power  and 
appreciation;  the  relation  of  literature  and  composition  teaching; 
the  preparation  of  lesson  plans,  observation  and  practice  teach- 
ing. For  1895  the  work  chosen  is:  The  novel,  Hawthorne's  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  essays  from  Coleridge,  De  Quincey 
orCarlyle;  poetry,  Browning;  the  drama,  Shakspere's  King  Lear 
and  Twelfth  Night. 

Ill The    History    and    Methods   of    Literary   Criticism. 

Two  hours  weekly,  senior  year. 

This  course,  intended  only  for  major  students  in  the  depart- 
ment, will  deal  with  the  criticisms  of  Greek  and  modern  dramas 
found  in  Aristotle,  Schlegel,  Lessing  and  Coleridge.  There  will 
be  also  a  brief  course  in  the  study  of  modern  poetry,  based  upon 
the  principles  of  criticism  given  by  Sidney,  Shelley,  Hunt,  Sted- 
man.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help  teachers  in  gaining 
and  applying  such  principles  and  methods  of  criticism  as  are 
applicable  in   secondary  and  elementary  schools. 

Courses  I  and  II  are  offered  as  minor  courses  to  students  in 
other  departments.  Course  III  in  the  senior  year  and  the  course 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  history  of  the  English  language  are  open 
only  to  major  students  in  the  Department  of  English.  The  sub- 
jects in  other  departments  open  to  major  students  in  this  depart 
ment  are  indicated  in  the  printed  programs. 
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Entrance  Requirements 

The  requirements  in  English  for  entrance  to  the  College  will  be 
found  on  p.  25.  In  addition  to  these  requirements  candidates 
for  major  students  in  the  English  department  in  1895  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  history  of  English  liter- 
ature. Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature  is  recommended. 
In  1896  and  thereafter  the  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  history 
of  the  English  language  will  be  required  for  entrance  to  the 
major  courses. 

Programs— Major   Course 

Following  are  the  programs  for  the  three  years'  major  course 
in  English: 

SECOND    INTRODUCTORY    YEAR 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00 — 9.10 

Chapel  Service 

tJ    9-iJ 
1    9-55 

Science 

Science 

English 

ti j  10.00 
"1  10.40 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

'"{££ 

Anglo- 
Saxon 

English 

Anglo- 
Saxon 

English 

History 

IV(  n.30 

1  12.15 

Voice 
(Reading) 

Physical 
Training 

Physical 
Training 

Anglo- 
Saxon 

yi  I2-25 
i    1. 10 

History 

History 

Music 

VIJ    1. 10 
(    2.10 

vii  \  !•£ 

JUNIOR    YEAR 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

g.oo-g.io 

Chapel  Service 

ii    +  XS 

1    9-55 

Observation 
Eng.  H.  S.  IV 

Science 
1st  half  year 

Science 
1st  half  year 

tj  j  10.00 

}  10.40 

Manual    Train- 
ing 
2d  half  year 

HI J  10.45 

I  "-30 

Psychology  and 
General  Method 

History  of 
Education 

Psychology  and 
General  Method 

History  of 
Education 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

1V  <  12.15 

Physical 
Training 

Physical 
Training 

v  (12.25 
1    1. 10 

Observation 
Eng.  H.  S.  IV 

English  I 
2d  half  year 

Observation 
Eng.  H.S.  IV 

English  I 
2d  half  year 

«  1 1:° 

viM  ss 

vm\  17s 
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SENIOR    YEAR 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00-9.10 

Chapel  Service 

li    9-i5 
(    9-55 

Observation 
and  Practice 

Observation 
and  Practice 

Observation 
and  Practice 

Observation 
and  Practice 

Observation 

JT      {     IO.OO 

|     IO.4O 

and  Practice 

HI    J     I0.45 

1  H-3° 

*Anglo- 
Saxon 

*Anglo- 
Saxon 

ivi"'35 

1  12.15 

Psychology  and 
General  Method 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

*Anglo- 
Saxon 

v\  12.25 

}  1. 10 

History  of  Edu- 
cation 
1st  half  year 

History  of  Edu- 
cation 
1st  half  year 

™\  l:\l 

Literary 
Criticism 

Literary 
Criticism 

™\  K 

Physical 
Training 

vmi  3- 

Physical 
Training 

Elective 
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Department   of  the   Kindergarten 


Angeline  Brooks 
Mary  Lester  Bickford 
Meriel  Wheeler  Willard 
Gertrude  Hayes  Noyes 
Louise  Christine  Sutherland 
Fanny  Hartz 


Aim 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  fit  young  women  to  become 
practical  kindergartners.  For  this  end  the  other  departments 
of  the  College  cooperate  with  the  kindergarten  department  to 
afford  training  in  those  lines  of  related  work  which  are  necessary 
to  the  best  equipment  of  the  kindergartner.  The  kindergarten 
department  in  turn  aids  the  other  departments  by  giving  to  all 
who  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  elementary  teaching  a  basis 
of  kindergarten  principles  and  methods. 

The  department  is  completely  equipped  with  everything  that 
can  promote  its  efficiency.  A  well-organized  kindergarten,  that 
first  essential  to  a  training  school,  is  conducted  by  experienced 
kindergartners.  The  kindergarten  room  is  spacious  and  beau- 
tiful, with  sunny  windows  to  the  floor  and  a  delightful  outlook 
into  the  grand  trees  of  the  Columbia  College  grounds.  Bay 
windows  filled  with  vines  and  flowering  plants  make  a  literal 
garden  and  furnish  opportunity  for  garden  work  by  the  children. 
A  fireplace  on  the  shady  side  and  suitable  pictures  on  the  walls 
increase  the  homelike  appearance  of  the  room. 

Ample  class  rooms,  with  free  access  to  the  library  and  reading 
rooms,  furnish  facilities  for  work  and  study. 
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Course  of  Study 

The  kindergarten  course  covers  a  period  of  two  years  and 
leads  to  the  college  diploma.  Qualified  members  of  this  depart- 
ment share  the  advantages  and  opportunities  offered  under  the 
agreement  between  Teachers  College  and  Columbia  College. 

The  lines  of  work  pursued  are  as  follows: 

The  theory  of  the  Kindergarten  is  presented  by  Miss  Brooks  in 
weekly  lectures.  The  Education  of  Man  and  the  Mother- Play  and 
Nursery  Songs  are  used  as  text  books  in  the  second  year.  Essays 
upon  the  subjects  presented  are  required. 

Lessons  on  the  gifts  are  given  weekly  throughout  the  course, 
and  carefully  prepared  papers  on  each  gift  are  required. 

The  books  of  occupation  work — weaving,  sewing,  folding,  par- 
quetry work,  and  paper  cutting — are  prepared  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Miss  Bickford.  No  pricking  is  ever  done  by  the  children 
in  the  kindergarten,  and  students  are  instructed  not  to  use  that 
occupation. 

To  enable  the  students  to  understand  what  the  race  develop- 
ment has  been  in  the  use  of  clay  and  in  the  processes  connected 
with  weaving,  and  to  broaden  their  conception  of  the  value  and 
use  of  these  industries  in  the  kindergarten,  several  historical 
lectures  on  these  subjects,  accompanied  by  appropriate  illustra- 
tions, are  given  by  Miss  Brooks. 

Weekly  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
songs  and  games,   under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Brooks. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  principles  underlying  the  right  use  of 
stories  in  the  kindergarten ;  good  stories  are  studied  and  original 
ones  are  written. 

In  order  that  the  kindergarten  students  may  be  equipped  with 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  child  and  with  the  power 
to  observe  and  study  children  intelligently  and  appreciatively, 
psychology  is  taught  in  each  year  of  the  course.  A  course  in  the 
history  of  education  is  also  given  in  order  that  the  students  may 
appreciate  the  relation  of  Froebel  to  other  educational  reformers, 
and  the  relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  other  educational  reforms. 
This  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  Department 
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of  Psychology  and  General  Method,  and  consists  of  lectures, 
recitations,  readings  from  standard  authors,  and  papers  and 
reports  of  observations. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  kindergarten  students  better  to 
appreciate  and  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  school,  a  course  in 
methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  in  the  elementary  school  curric- 
ulum is  given  by  the  professor  of  elementary  teaching.  Oppor- 
tunity for  observation   and  practice  in  the   elementary  school  is 

afforded. 

Lessons  in  the  study  of  form,  in  drawing  and  the  use  of  color 
and  of  clay  are  given  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  art 
education. 

The  study  of  minerals  and  of  plant  and  animal  life  is  pursued  in 
weekly  lessons  throughout  the  course  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  of  science,  with  especial  reference  to  the  use  of  these 
subjects  in  the  education  of  young  children. 

As  one  means  of  leading  the  students  to  a  practical  considera- 
tion of  the  educational  value  of  the  Book  of  Nature,  several 
lectures  on  "How  to  Live  Out  of  Doors  with  the  Children"  are 
given  by  Miss  Brooks.  Here  the  microscope  proves  an  invalu- 
able aid,  and  relevant  literature  is  sought. 

Two  lessons  weekly  in  vocal  music  are  given  throughout  the 
entire  course,  and  instruction  on  the  piano  will  be  given  to  all 
students  of  the  department,— ability  to  play  well  being  among  the 
requisites  of  the  well-equipped  kindergartner. 

Lessons  in  general  physical  training  and  in  Delsarte  gymnastics 
are  given  throughout  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Each  of  these  subjects  is  in  the  charge  of  a  specialist. 

Observation  and  Practice 

The  course  is  made  practical  from  the  first,  the  students  having 
the  privilege  of  observing  in  the  kindergarten  throughout  the 
entire  course.  There  are  three  grades  of  children,  each  grade 
being  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  kindergartner,  and  the 
students  observe  at  the  different  tables,  in  succession,  one  week  at 
a  time  at  each  table.     At  the  close  of  each  week  of  observation 
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they  are  required  to  hand  to  the  kindergartner,  whose  work  they 
have  observed,  carefully  prepared  notes,  giving  an  account  of 
what  they  have  seen  during  the  week.  This  method  has  been 
found  invaluable,  both  for  making  the  pupil  alert  to  all  that 
passes,  and  for  affording  the  instructors  the  means  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  pupil  has  observed  understandingly.  These 
papers  furnish  data  for  programs  of  work  with  different  grades 
of  children — an  important  desideratum  with  young  teachers. 

Senior  students  have  the  privilege  of  a  certain  amount  of  prac- 
tice with  the  children,  having,  for  the  time,  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  work  in  gifts  and  occupations. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  opportunity  for  observation  is  given 
to  all  students,  practice  is  confined  to  members  of  the  senior  class. 

Annex  Kindergarten 

Teachers  College,  in  connection  with  the  Brooks  Alumnae  and 
St.  Mary's  Church,  will  hereafter  maintain  a  free  kindergarten  in 
the  parish  house  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Lawrence  street,  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  the  College.  This  kindergarten  will  be  in 
charge  of  Miss  Adeline  B.  Tiemann,  a  graduate  of  the  College, 
and  will  be  open  for  the  observation  and  practice  of  senior 
students  and  for  the  observation  of  junior  students. 
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Programs  of  Work 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  work   of   the  students  in 
he  Department  of  the  Kindergarten  during  each  year  of  the  course : 

JUNIOR    YEAR 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00-9  10 

Chapel  Service 

li    9-15 
1    9-55 

Observation 

in 
Kindergarten 

Botany  and. 
Geology 

Psychology 

Botany  and 
Geology 

Psychology 

«M£S 

Observation 

in 
Kindergarten 

"ij-30 

Gift 
Lecture 

Observation 
in 

rvi"-35 

1  12.25 

Story- 
telling 

Kindergarten 

yj  12.25 
j    1.25 

vlj    1.25 
|    2.10 

Gift 
Lecture 

Songs  and 

Games 

Drawing 

Theory 
Lecture 

Drawing 

i  2.55 

Delsarte 

Voice 
(Reading) 

Physical 
Training 

VI  A  3-°° 

1    3-45 

Occupations 

Social 
Club 

Singing 

Occupations 

Singing 
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SENIOR    YEAR 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00-9. I o 

Chapel  Service 

I  J     9.15 
1    9-55 

Psychology  and 
Method 

History  of 
Education 

Observation 

and  Practice  in 

Kindergarten 

Psychology 
and  Method 

TT     |     IO.OO 
|     IO.4O 

Observation 

and  Practice  in 

Kindergarten 

Observation 

and  Practice  in 

Kindergarten 

History  of 
Education 

Observation 

and  Practice  in 

Kindergarten 

IIIJKM5 

1.  11-3° 

Form  and 
Drawing 

Observation 

and  Practice  in 

Kindergarten 

IVi«-3S 

1   12. 2S 

vj  12.25 

1     1-25 

Vl{    *-a5 

1    2.10 

Gift 
Lecture 

Lecture   on 
Mother  Play 

Lecture  on 

Education 

of  Man 

Sequences 

Gift 
Lecture 

vii  i  a-*s 

1  2.55 

Delsarte 

Occupations 

Gift 
Lecture 

Physical 
Training 

Story- 
telling 

VIII J    3-oo 
1    3-45 

Voice 
(Reading) 

Social 
Club 

Singing 

Songs  and 
Games 

Singing 

Annual  Expenses 

Tuition,  payable  in  Sept.  and  Jan $I3° 

Incidental  fee,  covering  materials 15 

Books  (estimated) 5 

Total $150 

Board,  lodging  and  laundry  work   at  College   Hall, 
1895-96 $316 

Mothers'  Class 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  to  mothers,  explaining  and  illustrat- 
ing Froebel's  system  of  early  child  culture,    will  be  given  at  the 
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College  on  successive  Mondays,  at  2.30,  beginning  October  21, 
1895.     Tuition  for  the  course,  $4. 

This  class  is  intended  primarily  for  mothers,  but  is  open  to  all 
who  desire  the  basis  of  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  Kindergarten. 

The  first  lecture  of  this  course  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

Admission  to  the  Kindergarten  Department  in  1896 

Candidates  for  admission  in  1896  should  be  at  least  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  in  addition  to  the  present  requirements  for 
admission  (see  p.  25),  will  be  expected  to  possess  the  following 
qualifications: 

Voice — A  well-trained  voice,  both  in  singing  and  speaking,  with  ability  to 
read  aloud  fluently  and  effectively. 

Piano — Ability  to  play  the  piano  (desired,  but  not  insisted  upon). 

Drawing — Freehand  drawing  of  objects  and  plant  forms  ;  skill  in  black- 
board illustration. 

Modeling  and  Color — Skill  in  handling  clay.  The  elements  of  the  science 
of  color. 

Natural  Science — The  elements  of  geology,  crystallography,  botany, 
physiology,  zoology. 

Physical  Training — Delsarte  or  similar  training. 

Introductory  Course 

To  meet  the  needs  of  applicants  who  find  themselves  without 
the  necessary  preparation,  a  preparatory  course  is  provided  in 
which  students  can  study  for  one  or  two  years,  according  to  their 
scholarship  on  entering.      (See  p.  27.) 

In  some  cases  of  exceptional  ability  and  maturity  of  mind  the 
student  may  be  able  to  take  some  of  the  preparatory  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  kindergarten  training.  Each  case  will 
be  decided  upon  its  own  merits. 
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Department  of  Science 


John  Francis  Woodhull,  A.B.  (Yale) 
Richard  Elwood  Dodge,  A.M.   (Harvard) 
May  Belle  Van  Arsdale  (Teachers  College) 
Dora  Bay  Emerson,  B.S.  (Wellesley) 


Major  Course 

The  major  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  to  become  (i)  teachers  of  science  in  state  and  city 
normal  schools;  (2)  teachers  of  science  in  high  schools  and 
academies;  and  (3)  supervisors  of  elementary  science  instruction 
in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  be  college  grad- 
uates, or  must  at  least  evince  an  ability  to  comprehend,  without 
instruction  from  the  College,  the  elements  of  chemistry,  physics, 
physiology,  zoology,  botany,  and  geology,  so  far  as  these  can  be 
properly  taught  in  the  common  schools.  To  be  well  read  in 
these  subjects  is  not  sufficient  preparation  for  the  work.  Can- 
didates should  have  done  some  reputable  laboratory  work,  should 
have  had  some  contact  with  nature,  and  should  know  how  to 
acquire  knowledge  at  first  hand.  All  candidates  for  admission 
will  be  given  tests  in  the  laboratory  as  well  as  in  text  books. 

Major  students  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
subject-matter,  not  only  as  it  is  presented  in  the  text  books  used 
by  the  high  school  pupils,  but  also  in  other  text  books  in  common 
use,  and  in  certain  more  advanced  books  suitable  for  teachers' 
reference  books.  They  are  also  expected  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  lives  and  labors  of  a  few  eminent  scientists  as 
illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  scientific  method. 

Students  in  this  course  are  expected  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
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the  present  condition  of  science  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  its 
limitations  and  its  possibilities.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
expected  to  make  occasional  visits  to  the  schools  of  New  York 
City  and  vicinity  and  report,  and  also  to  gather  information  from 
schools  in  operation  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  order  that  the  instructors  of  the  department  may  present  in 
the  most  concrete  manner  their  methods  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  science  teaching,  they  personally  give,  in  the  presence  of 
the  college  students,  instruction  in  science  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  which  represents  a  miniature  school  system  from  kinder- 
garten to  college  and  is  connected  with  this  college  as  its  school 
of  observation  and  practice.  In  the  classes  of  this  school  recita- 
tions and  laboratory  work  are  conducted  under  conditions  which 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  in  the  best  public  schools. 
The  students  in  the  department  observe  this  teaching,  attend 
lectures  and  discussions  upon  the  methods  pursued,  acquire  the 
art  of  experimenting  by  laboratory  practice,  and  learn  the  details 
of  equipping  and  directing  laboratories.  Certain  pupils  in  the 
high  school  classes  are  assigned  to  each  major  student  as  special 
objects  of  care  and  study,  and  a  critical  report  of  their  progress 
is  occasionally  required.  The  college  student  notes  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  high  school  pupils  under  his  care,,  both  in 
the  recitation  and  in  the  laboratory  work  ;  examines  their  labor- 
atory note  books  and  corrects  them  ;  looks  over  their  examination 
papers  ;  gives  them  personal  counsel,  and  in  general  learns  how  to 
maintain  those  friendly  and  confidential  relations  which  must 
exist  between  a  successful  teacher  and  his  pupils.  Before  gradua 
tion  each  college  student  assumes  the  entire  charge  of  a  class  for 
a  series  of  lessons.  These  lessons  are  observed  and  criticised  by 
members  of  the  college  Faculty. 

Major  students  in  this  department,  who  are  candidates  for  the 
college  diploma,  are  required  to  pursue,  in  addition  to  the  work 
in  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  General  Method  which  is 
required  of  all  students,  the  following  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Education: 
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XV — The  use  of  tools  for  constructing  home-made  apparatus. 
Two  periods  weekly. 

F.  9. 15  to  10.40. 

VIII — The  fundamental  principles  of  drawing,  and  their  appli- 
cation for  students    in  science.      Four  periods  weekly. 

M.  and  W.  9.15  to  10.40. 

A  major  course  in  science  therefore  requires  the  student  to 
pursue  the  following  weekly  program  during  two  years  : 

JUNIOR    YEAR 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00-9.10 

Chapel  Service 

TJ    9-15 
I    9-55 

Physics  for 

Secondary 

Schools 

Zoology  and 

Physiology    for 

Secondary 

Schools 

Physics  for 

Secondary 

Schools 

2d  half  year 

Physics  for 

Secondary 

Schools 

Zoology  and 

Physiology    for 

Secondary 

Schools 

Physics  for 
Secondary 

Schools 
2d  half  year 

Manual  Arts 

JT    j     IO    OO 
j     IO.4O 

—  use  of  tools 

mj     I0.45 
1     11.25 

Psychology  and 
General  Method 

History  of  Edu- 
cation 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

History  of  Edu- 
cation 

Physical  Train- 
ing 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

IVi»-30 
|  12.15 

Physical  Train- 
ing 

v(  12.25 
j    1. 10 

Physics  for  Ele- 

mentarySchools 

1st  half  year 

Physics  for  Ele- 

mentarySchools 

1  st  half  year 

Physics  for  Ele- 

mentarySchools 

ist  half  year 

Physics  for  Ele- 

mentarySchools 

ist  half  year 

Physics  for  Ele- 

mentarySchools 

ist  half  year 

VI  \    "° 

I    2.10 

VII  \    2I° 

1  2.55 

Science  Lecture 

Laboratory 

Practice  in 

Physics 

VIII -1   3.oo 

1    3-45 

Conference  ist 

hf.yr.Laborat'y 

Prac.  in  Zobl. 

and  Physiology 

2d  half  year 
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SENIOR    YEAR 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

0.OO-9.IO 

Chapel  Service 

I    9-55 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Geography  and 
Geology  for 

II  \  IO-°° 
1  10.40 

Secondary 
Schools 

IHJ  10.45 
1  n.25 

Chemistry  for 

Secondary 

Schools 

Chemistry  for 

Secondary 

Schools 

Geography  and 

Geology  for 

Secondary 

Schools 

IV  J  «-3o 

1  12.15 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

ViI2-25 
1     1. 10 

Physical  Train- 
ing 

Physical  Train- 
ing 

• 

VI  i  x-xo 

(    2.10 

VII  \   2I° 

!   2.55 

Laboratory 

Practice  in 

Geography  and 

Geology 

Laboratory 
Practice  in 
Chemistry 

Excursions 

vmi  300 

i    3-45 

Minor  Courses 

Students  who  desire  a  helpful  side  light  upon  courses  in  other 
departments  of  the  College,  or  who  seek  preparation  to  give  object 
lessons  in  connection  with  the  work  of  elementary  schools,  may- 
select  from  the  following  courses  such  as  they  are,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  instructors  of  the  department,  qualified  to  pursue.  In  no 
case,  however,  will  students  who  are  not  proficient  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  science  be  admitted  to  a  course  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing that  science. 

I — Chemistry  for  Secondary  Schools.  Seven  periods 
weekly. 

M.  10.45  to  12.15,  and  3  to  3.45;  W.  10.45  to  I2-I5>  and  2.10 
to  2.55. 
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II — Physics  for  Secondary  Schools.     Seven  periods   weekly. 

M.  12.25  t0  2.55;  W.  9.15  to  10.40,  and   2.10  to  3.45. 

Ill — Physics  for  Secondary  Schools.     Seven  periods  weekly. 

Tu.  and  Th.  9.15  to  10.40;  W.  2.10  to  3.45;  M.  2.10   to   2.55. 

IV — Physics  for  Elementary  Schools.  Seven  periods 
weekly. 

M.,  Til,  W.  and  Th.  12.25  to  1.10;  M.  2.10  to  2.55;  W.  2.10 
to  3.45. 

Students  who  elect  any  of  the  above  four  courses  are  advised  to 
take  also,  in  the  Department  of  Manual  Training:  XV — Use  of 
tools  for  constructing  home-made  apparatus.  Two  periods 
weekly. 

F.  9. 15  to  10.40. 

V — Zoology  and  Physiology  for  Secondary  Schools.  Six 
periods  weekly. 

M.  9.15  to  10.40,  and  2.10  to  3.45;  W.  9.15  to  10.40. 

VI — Geography  and  Geology  for  Secondary  Schools.  Six 
periods  weekly. 

F.  9.15  to  12.15;  M.  2  10  to  3.45. 

VII — Science  in  Secondary  Schools;  lectures,  laboratory 
practice  and  observation  of  teaching;  for  advanced  students  only 
(Pedagogy  X).      Three  periods  weekly. 

M.  2.10  to  2.55  and  two  other  periods  to  be  arranged. 

A  reference  library  containing  all  the  common  school  text  books 
in  natural  science  and  a  large  collection  of  children's  books  on  nat- 
ural history,  etc. ,  is  kept  in  the  departmental  library  for  the  con- 
stant use  of  all  students. 

Public  Lecture    and  Saturday  Classes 

From  Oct.  5  to  Dec.  14  Mr.  Woodhull  will  give  a  course  of 
weekly  public  lectures  on  Home-Made  Apparatus  for  Teaching 
Chemistry,  Physics ,  and  Physiology. 

Sat.  11  to  12. 

From  Jan.  11  to  March  14  Mr.  Dodge  will  give  a  course  of 
weekly  public  lectures  on  Geography  and  Geology. 

Sat.  11  to  12. 
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Department  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art 


John  Francis  Woodhull,  A.B.  (Yale) 
HELEN  KlNNE  (Teachers  College) 
MARY   SCHENCK   WOOLMAN   (Teachers  College) 
Dora  Bay  Emerson,  B.S.  (Wellesley) 
Adelaide  Bennett  (Teachers  College) 
ALETTA  Van  WyCK  SCHENCK  (Pratt  Institute) 
Matilda  Garretson  Rea 


Major  Course 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  become  teachers  of  cooking  and  sewing  in  accordance 
with  educational  principles. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  will  feel  the  need  of  a 
broad  and  liberal  education.  A  good  high  school  course,  with 
two  years'  added  experience  as  teacher  or  student,  is  the  least 
chat  should  be  considered  adequate ;  much  more  is  desirable.  All 
andidates  for  3  dmission  will  be  required  to  pass  the  examinations 
for  entrance  to  the  college. 

The  course  continues  two  years  and  includes  instruction  in  plain 
cooking  and  plain  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting;  drawing;  the  appli- 
cation of  chemistry,  physics,  physiology  and  hygiene  to  matters  of 
the  household;  psychology  and  general  method,  history  of  educa- 
tion, methods  of  teaching  and  practice  teaching.  The  following 
is  the  prescribed  weekly  program  for  this  course ; 
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JUNIOR    YEAR 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00-9.10 

Chapel  Service 

1  g-55 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Chemistry  and 
Physics 

Chemistry  and 

JT    j     IO.OO 

1 10.40 

Physics 

m{SS 

Psychology 

and  General 

Method 

History  of 
Education 

Psychology 

and  General 

Method 

History  of 
Education 

Psychology 

and  General 

Method 

ivte 

Sewing 
3d  Primary 

Sewing 
3d  Primary 

1    1. 10 

Physical 
Training 

Physical 
Training 

vM  » 

VII|  „ 

Science 
Lecture 

Sewing 

VIII  ^  3- 
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SENIOR    YEAR 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Q.OO-g.IO 

Chapel  Service 

1    9-55 

Drawing 
and  Color 

Art  of 
Costume 

Sewing 
H.  S.  Ill 

Cooking 

TT    j     IO.OO 
|     I0.40 

Sewing 

Elementary 

School 

Sewing 

Elementary 

School 

IHf     IO-45 
|     11.25 

Physiology 

Sewing 

Elementary 

School 

Cooking 
H.  S.  IV 

Physiology 

Sewing 
Ele.  School 

Cooking 
Ele.  School 

Cooking 
H.  S.  IV 

Cooking 

,V      ill.30 
]     12.15 

Psychology  and 

General  M  ethod 

Cooking 

H.  S.  IV 

Cooking 

Elementary 

School 

Psychology  and 

General  Method 

Cooking 

H.  S.  IV 

Sewing 

Elementary 

School 

y    J     12.25 
1          I.  IO 

Cooking 

vi  1 1:\: 

vn\  "55 

Art  of 
Costume 

Physical 
Training 

vm  j  |:» 

Physical 
Training 

From  the  above  program  two  to  four  periods  weekly  are  assigned 
for  observation  and   practice   in   the  Horace  Mann  School.     The 
assignments  are  changed  as  often  as  the  best  interests  of  the  indi 
vidual  require. 

The  laboratory  work  in  cooking  includes  practice  in  all  branches 
of  cookery.  More  attention,  however,  is  given  to  such  economical 
and  wholesome  cooking  as  can  be  properly  taught  in  public  schools 
and  in  industrial  classes  than  to  the  preparation  of  elaborate  dishes. 
Careful  study  is  made  of  the  different  methods  of  applying  heat 
to  food  materials,  and  in  these  experiments  the  student  learns  to 
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operate  coal,  gas,  gasoline  and  kerosene  stoves  and  the  Atkinson 
Cooker.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course  to  reduce  cooking  to  a 
science  by  the  exact  methods  of  the  chemical  laboratory.  In  all 
the  processes  the  aim  is  to  study  the  conditions  and  learn  to  con- 
trol them  until  uniform  results  are  obtained. 

The  course  in  sewing  includes  all  branches  that  are  required  by 
public  and  industrial  schools  ;  plain  sewing,  plain  embroidery,  the 
drafting,  fitting  and  cutting  of  simple  garments.  A  course  of  lect- 
ures is  given  on  methods  of  teaching  sewing  ;  the  materials  and 
tools  in  use  and  their  development  and  manufacture  ;  color  in  con- 
nection with  dress  and  home  furnishing  ;  healthful  dress  ;  hygiene, 
etc.  There  is  also  a  course  of  lessons  in  drawing  and  color  for 
the  study  of  the  human  form  and  drapery. 

A  collection  of  raw  materials,  textiles  and  tools  for  demonstra- 
tion lessons  has  been  procured,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the  student. 

Training  is  given  in  such  details  of  departmental  management 
as  the  purchasing  of  supplies,  and  the  planning  of  courses  of  les- 
sons and  equipments  for  cooking  and  sewing  classes.  A  special 
feature  is  made  of  economical  cooking  and  sewing  outfits,  and  the 
student  is  given  such  practical  problems  as  the  planning  of  an 
inexpensive  outfit  for  a  class  of  twenty  and  the  making  of  the  best 
selection  of  utensils  to  be  obtained  for  a  given  sum. 

Occasional  visits  are  made  to  the  schools  of  New  York  and 
vicinity  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  work,  and  many  of  the 
students  acquire  excellent  experience  by  teaching  classes  in  some 
of  the  mission  schools  in  New  York  when  the  hours  do  not  inter- 
fere with  college  work. 

Minor  Courses 

The  following  minor  courses  are  offered  to  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  become  teachers  of  cooking  and  sewing,  but  who  desire 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects. 

I — Cooking.     Five  periods  weekly. 

F.  9. 15  to  1. 10. 

II — Sewing.     Two  periods  weekly. 

W.  2. 10  to  3.45. 
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Ill — Art  of  Costume.     Five  periods  weekly. 

M.  2.10  to  3.45;  Tu.  9.15  to  10.40;  W.  9.15  to  9.55. 

IV — Cooking.  One  and  one-half  hours  weekly,  Oct.  5  to 
Mar.  14. 

Sat.  10.30  to  12. 

V — Sewing.      One  hour  weekly,  Oct.  5  to  Mar.  14. 

Sat.  10  to  11. 

Any  person  with  the  consent  of  the  teacher  in  charge  may  elect 
any  one  or  more  of  the  above  courses. 

Special  students  may  receive  information  concerning  fees  from 
the  Registrar. 

School  officers  and  superintendents  who  desire  teachers  of  cook- 
ing or  sewing  or  who  wish  information  concerning  the  establishment 
of  schools  of  domestic  science  and  art  are  invited  to  address  the 
director  of  the  department. 
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Department  of   Manual  Training   and   Art  Education 


CHARLES  ALPHEUS  BENNETT,  B.  S.     (Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute) 
ELIZABETH  ADELAIDE   HERRICK  (Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School) 
JOHN    HENRY    MASON,    B.S.    (Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute) 

Directors  of  the  Department 


William  Henry  Goodyear,  A.M.  (Yale) 

William  Smith  Robinson    (Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School) 

Karl   VON    RYDINGSVARD     (Tekniska  Skolan,  Stockholm,  Sweden) 

CHARLES   Henry  WESTCOTT  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 

JENNY   FRANCES   Lewis  (Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School) 

William  Frederic  Vroom  (Teachers  College) 

VlNTON   SHERMAN   PAESSLER  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 

Mary   ROGERS   (Cooper  Institute  and  Teachers  College) 

Ida  Stevens  Robinson  (Teachers  College) 

ANGIE   HEARTFIELD   (Teachers  College) 

LUCY   Hess  WEISER    (Teachers  College) 

GRACE   LYDIA   BERNEY  (Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School) 


Aim  and   Scope 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  (i)  to  train  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  manual  training  and  art  education,  and  (2)  to  give 
instruction  in  manual  training  and  art  work  to  students  pursuing 
major  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  College,  to  special 
students,  to  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  of  the  Macy 
Manual  Training  High  School.  Aided  by  the  other  departments 
of  the  College,  this  department  gives  not  only  the  principles  of 
teaching  special  branches  and  practice  in  such  teaching,  added 
to  a  thorough  drill  in  subject  matter,  but  also  a  broad  profes- 
sional  training,  enabling  graduates  to  view   their   specialty  not 
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merely  as  an  isolated  subject,  but  in  its  true  relation  to  the  other 
branches  of  education.  As  an  experiment  station,  this  depart- 
ment aims  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  many  problems  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  manual  training  and  drawing  into  the 
public  schools. 

Equipment 

The  home  of  the  new  department  is  the  Macy  Manual  Arts 
Building.  This  building,  completely  equipped,  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Josiah  Macy  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband.  It  is  147  feet 
long,  71  feet  wide  and  is  five  stories  high,  including  a  well-lighted 
basement.  It  occupies  a  commanding  position  overlooking 
Morningside  Park,  the  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Sound  on 
the  northeast,  and  Riverside  Park,  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
Palisades  on  the  northwest.  The  view  from  the  upper  windows 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  New  York  City.  It  contains  three 
large  rooms  for  woodworking — joinery,  carving,  turning  and  pat- 
tern-making; four  for  metalworking — chipping  and  filing  and 
soldering,  molding  and  casting,  forging  and  machine  tool  work ; 
two  for  clay-modeling;  one  for  mechanical  drawing;  one  for  archi- 
tectural drawing;  one  for  elementary  manual  training;  two  for 
elementary  freehand  drawing;  and  two  large  studios  for  advanced 
drawing  and  painting.  In  addition  to  these  is  a  lecture  room 
provided  with  a  stereopticon,  many  smaller  rooms,  such  as  offices, 
store  rooms,  a  library,  museum,  conference  room,  photography 
room,  engine  room  and  stock  room. 

The  machinery,  tools,  cases  and  furniture  constituting  the 
equipment  of  the  various  departments  have  been  selected  with 
special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
these  departments.  Whenever  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  such 
furnishings  in  stock  special  pieces  have  been  made. 

The  departmental  library  contains  many  books  and  pamphlets 
on  manual  training  and  art  education.  In  the  corridors  and  on 
the  walls  of  various  rooms  are  many  photographs  illustrating  the 
history  of  art.  In  the  museum  and  scattered  through  the  work 
rooms  are  vases,  reliefs,  models,  carvings  and  casts.     The  pur- 
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pose  has  been  to  make  the  building  and  its  equipment  complete 
and  in  every  way  adapted  to  its  use. 

Courses  of  Study 

FIRST    INTRODUCTORY    YEAR 

I — Freehand  Drawing.     Ten  periods  weekly. 

M.  and  F.  9.15  to  10.40;  M.  and  Tu.  11.35  t0  I2-J5>  an(^  I-I° 
to  2.55. 

A  course  designed  for  students  who  are  making  a  specialty  of 
art  work.      It  consists  of: 

(a)  Work  in  outline  from  geometric  solids,  casts,  plant  forms,  still  life  and 
furniture  for  the  study  of  arrangement,  proportion,  perspective  and  the  prac- 
tice of  drawing  quickly  and  correctly  all  ordinary  objects,  (b)  Work  in  light 
and  shade.  Drawings  in  charcoal  from  geometric  solids,  simple  casts,  and 
still  life  groups  (colored  objects  rendered  in  black  and  white)  for  practice  in 
drawing,  arrangement  and  handling  the  medium,  and  for  the  study  of  values, 
planes  and  simplicity  of  masses,  (c)  Pencil  sketches  made  outside  of  class 
hours. 

II — Freehand  Drawing.      Four  periods  weekly. 

M.  and  Tu.  1.10  to  2.55. 

An  abridgment  of  Course  I,  intended  for  students  who  are  not 
making  a  specialty  of  art  work. 

Ill — Mechanical  Drawing.      Four  periods  weekly. 

W.  and  F.  1.10  to  2.55. 

A  course  designed  for  those  who  are  taking  up  the  subject  of 
mechanical  drawing  for  the  first  time.  It  includes  geometrical 
problems,  lettering,  drawing  to  scale,  parallel  and  angular  projec- 
tion, sections,  intersections  and  developments. 

SECOND    INTRODUCTORY  YEAR 

IV — Wood-Joinery.     Six  periods  weekly. 

M.,  Tu.  and  Th.  1.10  to  2.55. 

A  comprehensive  course  in  benchwork  intended  to  prepare 
students  for  Course  XIV  given  in  the  junior  year.  It  includes 
exercises  intended  to  teach  the  use  of  the  fundamental  wood- 
working tools,  the  use  of  many  of  the  principal  joints  in  construc- 
tion and  the  application  of  these  joints  in  making  useful  articles. 
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From  time  to  time  during  the  course  special  illustrated  lessons  or 
talks  are  given  on  such  subjects  as  standard  measurements,  cut- 
ting edges,  structure  and  growth  of  trees,  lumbering  and  the  prep- 
aration of  timber,  warping  and  shrinking  of  timber  and  consequent 
allowances  in  construction. 

V — Wood-Carving.     Four  periods  weekly. 

Tu.  and  Th.  9.15   to  10.40. 

A  course  covering  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  course  attention  is  given  to  the  handling  and 
sharpening  of  tools  and  to  the  carving  of  typical  pieces  of  orna- 
ment involving  the  various  uses  of  the  tools.  Later  the  student 
takes  up  the  work  from  the  standpoint  of  the  decorator  and  learns 
to  work  in  the  following  styles:  Moresque,  Norse,  Byzantine, 
Roman  and  Renaissance.  Throughout  the  course  careful  atten- 
tion is  given  to  modeling  and  design. 

VI — Metalworking.      Four  periods  weekly. 

W.  and  F.  10.45  to  I2I5- 

A  course  of  hand-tool  work  in  three  parts: 

(a)  Chipping,  filing  and  polishing  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  malleable  cast 
iron,  steel  and  brass  ;  (b)  sheet-metal  working,  including  many  of  the  proc- 
esses of  tinsmithing  and  sheet-iron  working,  and  (c)  forging,  including 
ornamental  iron  work  and  hardening  and  tempering  steel,  in  addition  to 
numerous  exercises  in  drawing,  bending,  upsetting  and  welding. 

VII — Freehand  Drawing.     Ten  periods  weekly. 

M.,  Tu.  and  W.  9.15  to  10.40  ;   M.   and  Tu.  1.10  to  2.55. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  I  and  consists  of  draw- 
ing in  charcoal  and  water  color  monochrome  from  groups  of  col- 
ored objects  and  casts  of  ornament  and  the  human  figure.  It  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the  perspective 
appearance  of  all  simple  objects  and  the  ability  to  give  artistic 
expression  to  what  he  sees  by  means  of  light  and  shade  and  color. 

VIII — Freehand  Drawing.      Four  periods  weekly. 

Section  I,  W.  and  F. ,  1. 10  to  2.55  ;  section  II,  M.  and  W.,  9. 15 
to  10.40. 

A  continuation  of  Course  II  intended  to  give  a  student  suffi- 
cient training  in   freehand   drawing  to   enable  him   to  enter  the 
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junior  year  in  any  major  course  in  the  college  excepting  Major 
Course  B  in  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Educa- 
tion.     (See  p.  84.) 

IX — Clay-Modeling.     Four  periods  weekly. 

W.  and  F.  10.45  to  12.15. 

A  technical  course  consisting  of  work  from  ornament  and  the 
antique.  Each  student  is  given  practice  in  making  plaster  casts 
from  his  own  clay  models. 

X — History  of  Art.     Three  periods  weekly. 

M.  10.45  t0  I2-15i  and  Th.  11.35  t0  I2-I5- 

A  course  of  reading,  conferences  and  lectures  illustrated  by 
lantern  photographs.  The  subjects  will  be  taken  up  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  during  the  year  1895-96  will  cover  mediaeval, 
Renaissance  and  modern  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting. 

XI — Mechanical  Drawing.     Four  periods  weekly. 

Section  I,  M.  and  W.,  9.15  to  10.40;  section  II,  W.  and  F., 
1. 10  to  2.55. 

This  course  follows  Course  III,  and  consists  of  advanced  work 
in  intersections  and  developments,  including  conic  sections,  a 
study  of  mathematical  curves  as  applied  in  cams  and  gearing,  the 
principles  of  shades  and  shadows  and  linear  perspective.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  making  of  working  drawings  from  free- 
hand sketches. 

JUNIOR    YEAR 

XII — Elementary  Manual  Training.     Four  periods  weekly. 

Tu.  and  Th.  9.15  to  10.40. 

In  this  course  are  taken  up  several  lines  of  manual  training 
which  are  adapted  to  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  Each 
of  these  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
ordinary  school  room  at  any  school  desk  to  which  an  appropriate 
desk  cover  has  been  added.     The  course  includes : 

(a)  Knifework  in  thin  wood  for  children  in  the  fifth  grade,  involving  much 
geometry  and  drawing  ;  {b)  more  advanced  work  in  thin  wood  for  the  sixth 
or  seventh  grade,  involving  problems  in  construction  and  chip  carving  ;  (c) 
free  whittling  for  children  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  ;  (d)  construction 
work  in   paper  and  cardboard  for  grades  four,  five,  six  and  seven  ;  and  (e) 
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bent  iron  work  which  may  be  correlated  with  freehand  drawing  in  several 
of  the  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

Students  pursuing  this  course  are  expected  to  take  complete 
and  accurate  notes  of  all  lectures,  but  are  not  required  to  make 
all  the  models. 

XIII— Elementary  Manual  Training.  Two  periods  weekly, 
second  half  year. 

F.  9.15  to  10.40. 

An  abridgment  of  Course  XII  intended  for  major  students  in 
the  Department  of  Elementary  Teaching. 

XIV — Wood-Joinery.     Four  periods  weekly. 

M.  and  Tu.  1.10  to  2.55. 

In  this  course  the  subject  is  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of 
method.  Course  IV  or  its  equivalent  is  required  on  admission. 
The  course  consists  of: 

(a)  Lectures  on  methods  of  working,  methods  of  teaching  and  subjects 
connected  with  the  tools  and  materials  used  ;  {l>)  discussions,  recitations 
and  the  writing  of  papers  on  topics  requiring  the  consultation  of  books  in 
the  library  ;  (c)  working  out  a  course  of  models  for  grammar  schools,  also 
a  course  for  high  schools ;  {d)  advanced  work  in  hard  wood  involving  many 
of  the  principles  of  cabinet  making. 

XV — Wood-Joinery.     Two  periods  weekly. 

F.  9, 15  to  10.40. 

An  abridgment  of  Course  IV,  intended  to  give  students  the  abil- 
ity to  construct  simple  apparatus  for  scientific  experiments. 

XVI — Wood-Turning,  Pattern-Making  and  Foundry  Prac- 
tice.    Six  periods  weekly. 

M.,  W.  and  F.  9.15  to  10.40. 

A  course  in  two  parts  suitable  for  manual  training  high  schools. 

(a)  Spindle  turning,  faceplate  turning,  chuck  and  templet  turning,  in 
which  much  attention  is  given  to  beauty  of  outline  and  proportion  ;  (b)  pat- 
tern-making, in  connection  with  which  practice  is  given  in  the  foundry.  The 
course  contains  patterns  which  may  be  used  to  illustrate  draft,  use  of  split 
patterns,  "  making  a  joint,"  use  of  green  sand  core,  use  of  dry  core,  use  of 
chaplets,  "  stop-over  molding,"  three-part  molding  and  hanging  a  core. 

XVII — Metalworking.      Six  periods  weekly. 
M.,  W.  and  F.  9.15  to  10.40. 
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A  course  combining  hand  tool  and  machine  tool  work,  involv- 
ing standard  processes  of  modern  machine  shop  practice.  At  the 
end  of  the  course  each  class  constructs  a  lathe,  a  grinder,  a  motor 
or  some  other  small  machine.  The  equipment  for  this  work  con- 
sists of  ten  engine  lathes,  a  universal  milling  machine,  a  grinding 
machine,  planer,  upright  drill,  sensitive  drill  and  the  necessary 
smaller  tools,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the 
latest  patterns  of  the  best  tool  manufacturers. 

XVIII — Freehand  Drawing  and  Clay-Modeling.  Four 
periods  weekly. 

M.  and  W.  9.15  to  10.40. 

A  course  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  The  subject  for 
the  first  part  of  the  year  will  be  the  work  of  the  primary  school, 
that  for  the  last  part  of  the  year  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school. 

XIX — Drawing  and  Painting.     Eight  periods  weekly. 

M.,  Tu.  and  W.  1.10  to  2.55,  and  F.  9.15  to  10.40. 

This  course  is  arranged  so  that  the  student  first  makes  a  light 
and  shade  study  from  the  object  or  group  of  objects  and  after- 
ward makes  a  color  study  from  the  same  object.  This  plan 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  black  and  white  values  in 
connection  with  color  values  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
light  and  shade  work  as  applied  to  painting. 

The  course  includes  studies  from  fruit,  flowers,  still  life  and  the 
human  figure,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  out-of-door 
sketching. 

XX — Freehand  Drawing.      Two  periods  weekly. 

Tu.  9.15  to  10.40. 

A  special  course  for  major  students  in  domestic  art. 

XXI — Mechanical  Drawing.      Four  periods  weekly. 

Th.  and  F.  1.10  to  2.55. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of 
method;  hence  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  is  necessary  on 
entering  the  course.  During  the  course  a  comparative  study  is 
made  of  the  mechanical  drawing  courses  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  recognized  standing  with  a  view  of  arriving 
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at  conclusions  as  to  what  should  be  included  in  a  course  of 
mechanical  drawing  and  what  method  should  be  employed  in 
teaching.  The  note-book  work  is  an  important  part  of  this 
course. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

XXII — History  and  Principles  of  Manual  Training  (Peda- 
gogy XI).     Two  periods  weekly,  first  half  year. 

Tu.  and  F.  2  to  2.55. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  manual 
training  idea  in  education;  the  Russian  system;  Swedish  sloyd; 
Danish  sloyd;  manual  training  in  England,  France  and  Germany; 
American  manual  training;  pedagogic  principles  underlying 
manual  training;  methods  of  teaching  manual  training;  planning 
courses  of  instruction  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  the 
manual  training  high  school — its  distinguishing  characteristics  and 
its  place  in  American  education. 

XXIII — Plans  and  Equipments.  Two  periods  weekly,  second 
half  year. 

Th.  9. 15  to  10.40. 

The  teacher  of  manual  training  is  called  upon  not  only  to  lay 
out  his  courses  of  instruction,  but  often  to  plan  and  equip  rooms 
for  manual  training  work.  With  this  requirement  in  mind,  a 
course  has  been  designed  covering  the  essential  principles  involved 
in  planning  and  equipping  for  manual  training  work  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  In  this  course  the  following  points  are 
considered:  planning  with  reference  to  number,  size  and  location 
of  rooms  needed ;  their  light,  accessibility  and  convenience  one  to 
another;  tools  and  appliances  necessary  for  a  given  range  of 
work;  how  to  purchase  tools  and  machinery;  arrangement  of 
these  with  reference  to  use,  convenience  and  safety  of  operation ; 
location  of  line  shafting;  selection  of  motive  power,  hangers, 
belting  and  other  material  required. 

Classes  usually  work  from  assumed  data,  although  in  some 
cases  data  is  supplied  by  schools  desiring  the  assistance  of 
Teachers  College  in  planning  new  buildings.     In  such  cases  the 
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school  furnishing  the  data  receives  a  copy  of  the  completed  plans 
free  of  charge. 

XXIV — Wood-Carving.      Four  periods  weekly. 

M.  and  W.  9.15  to  10.40. 

A  course  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  V,  students  being  expected  to  work  from  their  own 
designs.  The  second  part  is  a  course  from  the  standpoint  of 
method,  which  is  adapted  to  secondary  schools.  In  the  second 
part  students  are  expected  to  take  accurate  notes  of  all  lectures, 
but  are  not  required  to  make  all  the  models. 

XXV — Drawing  and  Painting.      Eight  periods  weekly. 

M.  and  W.  9. 15  to  10.40;  Tu.  and  W.  1. 10  to  2.55. 

A  continuation  of  Course  XIX  consisting  of  studies  in  black  and 
white  and  in  color  from  casts,  still  life  and  from  life,  and  out-of- 
door  sketching  in  color.  Talks  on  perspective,  light  and  shade, 
composition,  color,  anatomy,  etc.,  are  given  from  time  to  time  as 
the  work  progresses.  In  this  class  much  individual  instruction  is 
given,  thus  enabling  a  student  to  do  advanced  work  in  any  branch 
he  desires  especially  to  teach. 

XXVI — Designing.     Four  periods  weekly. 

M.  and  Th.  1.10  to  2.55. 

A  course  in  principles  of  design,  including  a  study  of  the  his- 
toric styles  of  ornament.     Working  designs  are  made  for: 

(a)  Wood-carving,  (b)  wood-turning,  (c)  pyrography,  (d)  bent 
iron  work,  and  {e)  stained  glass. 

The  course  is  closely  related  to  courses  involving  construction. 

XXVII — Planning  Courses  in  Drawing.  Two  periods 
weekly. 

Th.  9. 15  to  10.40. 

A  course  for  supervisors  and  special  teachers  of  drawing.  This 
course  will  include  the  study  of  conditions  existing  in  schools; 
courses  of  instruction  in  drawing,  modeling  and  decoration ;  the 
adaptation  of  work  to  the  ability  of  classes,  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  to  the  equipment.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  cor- 
relation of  drawing  with  other  subjects.  The  relation  between 
supervision  and  special  teaching,  the  holding  of  teachers'  meet- 
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ings,  the  giving  of  typical  lessons,  and  the  making  of  programs 
will  be  considered.  Equipments  will  be  planned,  material  for  the 
different  grades  in  public  and  private  schools  selected,  and  the 
expense  estimated. 

XXVIII — Freehand  Drawing.     Two  periods  weekly. 

M.  10.45  to  12.10. 

A  course  from  the  standpoint  of  method,  beginning  with  primary 
work.  It  includes  drawing  from  models  and  objects,  from  nature, 
illustrative  drawing,  and  modeling  from  typical  and  natural  forms. 
This  course  is  designed  for  major  students  in  the  departments  of 
the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Teaching. 

XXIX — Machine  Design.     Four  periods  weekly. 

Tu.  and  F.  9.15  to  10.40. 

The  course  involves  the  consideration  of  the  strength  of 
material  and  the  form  and  proper  proportion  of  such  machine 
elements  as  the  following,  which  are  employed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  all  forms  of  machinery:  rivets,  keys,  bolts  and  screws, 
journals  and  their  bearings,  shafting,  couplings,  cams  and  gears 
Later  the  subject  of  machine  design  is  taken  up  with  reference  to 
simplicity,  proportion,  beauty  of  outline,  cored  and  ribbed  sec- 
tions, harmony  of  parts,  etc.  Finally,  some  machine  is  designed 
and  a  set  of  working  drawings  made. 

XXX — Architectural  Drawing. 

This  course  in  the  elements  of  architecture  will  not  be  opened 
until  September,  1896. 

XXXI — Clay-Modeling. 

A  continuation  of  Course  IX  consisting  of  advanced  work  from 
the  antique  and  from  life.  The  course  will  not  be  opened  until 
September,  1896. 

XXXII — Methods,  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. 
Two  to  six  periods  weekly. 

The  first  half  year  is  devoted  to  lectures  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing manual  training  and  drawing  and  to  the  systematic  observa- 
tion of  classes  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  the  Macy  Manual 
Training  High  School.  The  second  half  year  is  devoted  to  prac- 
tice teaching  and  criticism, 
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The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work: 

i — Observing  expert  teaching  and  assisting  in  giving  individual  instruc- 
tion. 

2 — Written  report  of  observations. 

3— Class  discussion  of  lesson  observed  or  conference  with  critic  teacher. 

4 — Written  plan  of  (a)  a  series  of  lessons  and  (b)  of  a  single  lesson  with 
reference  to  purpose,  subject  matter  and  method  of  teaching. 

5 — Criticism  of  written  plan. 

6 — Practice  teaching. 

7 — Criticism  of  practice  teaching. 

8 — Written  plan  of  typical  lesson. 

9— Criticism  of  plan  of  typical  lesson. 

10 — Giving  typical  lesson  in  the  presence  of  classmates  and  the  Faculty. 
11 — Class  criticism  of  typical  lesson. 

Each  candidate  for  the  college  diploma  must  observe  and  teach 
in  at  least  two  subjects  during  the  year,  and  no  student  will  be 
recommended  for  a  diploma  whose  work  in  this  course  is  unsatis- 
factory. 

Department  Conference.     One  hour  weekly. 

M.  3  to  4. 

A  meeting  of  professors,  instructors,  assistants  and  major 
students  to  report  on  current  literature  and  discuss  questions 
relating  to  manual  training  and  art  education.  This  hour  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  great  value  to  all  who  attend  the  conference. 

Major   Courses 

These  extend  over  two  introductory  and  two  college  years  and 
lead  to  the  college  diploma.  In  general  the  work  of  the  two  intro- 
ductory years  is  intended  to  give  technical  skill,  while  the  work 
of  the  two  college  years  is  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of  method. 
Three  major  courses  are  offered: 

I — Course  A,  designed  to  equip  teachers  and  supervisors  for  all 
grades  of  manual  training  work  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

II — Course  B,  designed  to  equip  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
art  education  for  all  grades  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Ill — Course  C,  designed  to  equip  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
both  manual  training  and  art  education  for  elementary  schools 
only. 
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Outline  of  Courses 


FIRST    INTRODUCTORY    YEAR 

*  English  (4),  Mathematics  (3),  History  (3),  Mechanical  Drawing  (4) 
Freehand  Model  and  Object  Drawing  (10),  Physical  Training  (2). 

SECOND    INTRODUCTORY    YEAR 

English  (3),  History   of  Art  (3),  Mechanical   Drawing  (4),  Physical 
Training  (2). 


Freehand  Drawing  (4) 

Two    or    more  courses    in 

Woodworking  and 

Metalworking  (10) 


Clay-Modeling  (4) 
Drawing  and  Painting  (10) 


Freehand  Drawing  (4) 
Clay-Modeling  (4) 
Wood-Joinery   or  Wood- 
Carving  (6) 


JUNIOR    YEAR 

Psychology  and  General  Method  (6),  History  of  Education  (2), 
Mechanical  Drawing  (4),  Elementary  Manual  Training  (4),  Physical 
Training  (2). 


Wood-Joinery  (4) 
Wood-Turning  or  Metal- 
working  (6) 
Freehand  Drawing  (2) 


B 

Elementary  Drawing  and 

Modeling  (4) 
Drawing  and   Painting  (8) 


Elementary  Drawing  and 

Modeling  (4) 

Wood-Joinery  (4) 

Freehand  Drawing  (4) 


SENIOR    YEAR 

Psychology  and  General  Method  (2),  Methods  of  Teaching  Draw- 
ing and  Manual  Training  (2),  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  (2 
to  6),  Designing  (4),  Physical  Training  (2). 


A 

B 

C 

History  and  Principles  of 

Planning  Courses  of  Study 

History  and  Principles  of 

Manual  Training 

in  Drawing  (2) 

Manual  Training 

(2  for  Y  year) 

Architectural  Drawing  or 

(2  for  Yt  year) 

Plans  and  Equipments 

Machine  Drawing    and 
Design    or   Clay- 

Plans  and  Equipments 

(2  for  ]4  year) 

(2  for  ^  year) 

Wood-Carving  or  Metal- 

Modeling  (4) 
Drawing  and  Painting  (8) 

Planning  Courses  of  Study 

working  (6) 
Architectural  Drawing  or 

in  Drawing 

(2  for  J4  year) 

Machine  Drawing  and 

Wood-Carving  or  Drawing 

Design  (4) 

and   Painting  (6) 

1  Figures  indicate  the  number  of  periods  weekly. 

Admission  to  Major  Courses 

First  Introductory  Year — For  terms  of  admission  see  p.  24. 
Second    Introductory  Year — The  entrance  requirement  for 
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the  second  introductory  year  is  the  work  of  the  first  introductory 
year  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  students 
entering  this  course  should  have  pursued  more  extended  courses 
in  art  or  mechanical  work.  For  a  more  complete  statement  of 
the  work  of  the  first  introductory  year  see  pp.  27  and  74. 

Junior  College  Year — To  the  junior  year  are  admitted,  (1) 
(to  Course  A)  graduates  of  approved  technical  and  engineering 
schools  of  college  grade;  (2)  those  who  have  completed  the  work 
of  the  second  introductory  year  in  the  major  course  they  wish  to 
pursue;  and  (3)  any  one  who  is  able  to  fulfill  the  general  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  college  (see  p.  25)  and  can  pass 
examinations  in  manual  training  and  drawing  covering  the  work 
of  the  second  introductory  year  in  the  particular  major  course  he 
desires  to  enter. 

FIRST    INTRODUCTORY    YEAR 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00-9.10 

Chapel  Service 

I-l  9'15 

1    9-55 

Freehand 
Drawing  I 

Mathematics 

Freehand 

TT   j    IO.OO 
(    10,40 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Drawing  I 

1    H.3O 

English 

History 

English 

History 

English 

IVi"-35 
1  12.15 

Freehand 
Drawing  I 

Freehand 
Drawing  I 

History 

English 

v  I  12.25 
|    1. 10 

VI  \    UJO 
(    2.10 

Freehand 
Drawing  I 

Freehand 
Drawing  I 

Mechanical 
Drawing  III 

Mechanical 

VII  \  2-IQ 

1  2.55 

Drawing  III 
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SECOND  INTRODUCTORY  YEAR 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00-9.10 

Chapel  Service 

i    9-55 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

XI  (A  and  C) 

Drawing  and 
Painting  VII 

Wood  -  Carving 
V  (A  and  C) 

Drawing  and 
Painting  VII 

(B) 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

XI  (A  and  C) 

Drawing  and 

Painting  VII 

(B) 

Wood  -  Carving 
V  (A  and  C) 

English 

TT    j    IO.OO 
1     IO.4O 

nMSS 

History  of  Art 

English 

Metal  working 
VI  (A) 

Clay -Modeling 
IX  (B  and  C) 

English 

Metalworking 
VI  (A) 

W1£S 

History  of  Art 

Clay  -  Modeling 
IX  (B  and  C) 

V  J  I2-25 
|    1. 10 

VM  ilo 

Wood -Joinery 
IV  (A  and  C) 

Drawing  and 

Painting  VII 

(B) 

Wood-Joinery 
IV  (A  and  C) 

Drawing  and 

Painting  VII 

(B) 

Freehand 
Drawing    VIII 

(A  and  C) 

Mechanical 
Drawing  XI 

(B) 

Wood-Joinery 
IV  (A  and  C) 

Freehand 

Drawing    VIII 

(A  and  C) 

v"l  *£ 

Mechanical 

Drawing    XI 

(B) 

V»M  K 

Department 
Conference 
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JUNIOR    YEAR 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Chapel  Service 


l\    9-15 
1    9-55 

Wood  -Turning 
XVI  or   Metal- 
working  XVII 
(A) 

Drawing  and 

Modeling 
XVIII   (B&C) 

Elementary 
Manual  Train- 
ing XII 

Wood  -Turning 
XVI  or  Metal- 
working  XVII 

(A) 

Drawing  and 

Modeling 

XVIII   (B&C) 

Elementary 
Manual  Train- 
ing XII 

Wood  -Turning 
XVI   or  Metal- 
working  XVII 

(A) 

jt  j  IO.OO 

1  10.40 

Drawing  and 

Painting  XIX 

(B  and  C) 

111 1 -30 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

History  of 
Education 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

History  of 
Education 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

™\ll;ll 

vf  12.25 
1  1. 10 

VI \  z-JO 
(  2.10 

Wood-Joinery 
XIV  (A  and  C) 

Drawing  and 

Painting  XIX 

(Bl 

Wood-Joinery 
XIV  (A  and  C) 

Drawing  and 

Painting  XIX 

(B) 

Drawing  and 
Painting  XIX 

Mechanical 
Drawing  XXI 

Mechanical 

v»l  :s 

Drawing  XXI 

VI«]  !:S 

Department 
Conference 
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SENIOR    YEAR    (FIRST    HALF) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00-9.10 

Chapel  Service 

i-!  9,IS 

1    9-55 

Wood -Carving 
XXIV  or  Metal- 
working  XVII 

(A) 

Drawing  and 

Painting  XXV 

(B) 

Drawing  and 

Painting  XXV 

(C) 

Machine  Design 

XXIX 

(A  and  B) 

Wood -Carving 
XXIV  or  Metal- 
working  XVII 

(A) 

Drawing  and 

Painting    XXV 

(B) 

Planning 

Courses  in 

Drawing 

XXVII  (B  &  C) 

Machine 

Design  XXIX 

(A  and  B) 

n(  10.00 

1  10.40 

iniIO-4s 

j  I  £ . 30 

Observation 
XXXII 

Observation 
XXXII 

Observation 
XXXII 

Observation 
XXXII 

Methods 

IVi«-3S 

1  "-IS 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

XXXII 

Vi  I2-25 
I    1. 10 

VI  \    z'xo 
i    2.10 

Designing 
XXVI 

History  and 
Principles  of 
Manual  Train- 
ing XXII 
(A  and  C) 

Drawing  and 

Painting   XXV 

(B) 

Drawing  and 

Painting    XXV 

(B) 

Designing 
XXVI 

History  and 
Principles  of 

VII  \  2-IQ 

I  2.55 

ing  XXII 
(A  and  C) 

Villi    3-oo 
i    3-45 

Department 
Conference 
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SENIOR    YEAR    (SECOND    HALF) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

9.00-9.10 

Chapel  Service 

1    9-55 

Wood  -  Carving 
XXIV  or  Metal- 
working  XVII 

(A) 

Drawing  and 

Painting  XXV 

(B) 

Machine  Design 

XXIX 

(A  and  B) 

Drawing  and 

Painting  XXV 

(C) 

Wood  -  Carving 
XXIV  or  Metal- 
working  XVII 

(A) 
Drawing  and 
Painting  XXV 

(B) 

Planning 

Courses  in 

Drawing 

XXVII  (B) 

Plans  and 

Equipments 

XXIII  (A  &  C) 

Machine  Design 

XXIX 

(A  and  B) 

"l^ro 

Drawing  and 
Painting  XXV 

mJSg 

Practice  Teach- 
ing 
XXXII 

Practice  Teach- 

xxxn 

Practice  Teach- 
XXXII 

Practice  Teach- 
ing 
'XXXII 

Criticism 

IVi"-3S 

1  12.15 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

Psychology  and 
GeneralMethod 

XXXII 

v  i  12.25 
1    1. 10 

vM  is 

Designing 
XXVI 

Practice  Teach- 
ing 
XXXII 

Practice  Teach- 
ing 
XXXII 

Designing 
XXVI 

v»{  ts 

v,„|  s~ 

Department 
Conference 

Minor  Courses 

Any  course  offered  by  the  department  may  be  pursued  by  qual- 
ified students  as  a  minor  in  connection  with  courses  offered  in 
other  departments  of  the  College  and  will  be  counted  as  a  part  of 
the  work  leading  to  a  college  diploma.  Certain  courses,  as  II, 
XIV  and  XIX,  are  designed  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  pursuing  major  courses  in  other  departments  of  the 
College. 

Degrees 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  may  elect  to 
do  a  part  of  their  work  in  this  department.      (See  pp.  26  and  79.) 

Special  Students 
The  directors  of   the   department  are  at  liberty  to   admit   as 
special  students  at  any  time  such  persons. as  in  their  judgment  are 
qualified   to  work   profitably  in  the  department.     No  diploma  is 
given  to  special  students. 

Saturday  Classes 

On  Saturdays,  from  March  to  October,  a  number  of  special 
courses  are  open  to  teachers  and  others  who  cannot  attend  classes 
earlier  in  the  week.  During  the  year  1895-96  such  courses  are 
offered  in  the  following  subjects  with  the  provision  that  no  class 
be  formed  with  less  than  six  students:  (1)  Wood-joinery,  (2) 
wood-carving,  (3)  wood-turning,  (4)  metalworking,  (5)  elementary 
manual  training,  (6)  freehand  outline  drawing,  (7)  light  and  shade, 
and  (8)  mechanical  drawing. 

Registration  fee  for  each  course,  $5. 

Sat.  10  to  12. 

Evening  Classes 

Under  the  joint  management  of  the  Harlem  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Department  of  Manual 
Training  and  Art  Education  of  Teachers  College  evening  classes 
will  be  opened  in  October,  1895,  *n  tne  Macy  Manual  Arts  Build- 
ing. The  following  courses  will  be  offered:  (a)  Mechanical  draw- 
ing,  (b)  forging,  {c)  wood-joinery  and  drawing,  (d)  sheet-metal- 
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working  and  drawing.     Other  courses  in  mechanical  and  art  work 
may  be  opened  during  the  year 

Summer  School 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  applications  for  instruction 
during  the  summer  months  it  has  been  decided  to  open  a  summer 
school  of  manual  training  and  art  education  at  Teachers  College 
in  1896.  The  entire  equipment  of  the  Macy  Manual  Arts  Build- 
ing will  be  utilized,  including  library,  photographs,  casts,  models 
and  exhibits. 

It  will  be  possibleto  offer  courses  in  (a)  psychology  as  applied  to 
manual  training  and  art  education,  history  and  principles  of  manual 
training,  methods  of  teaching  manual  training,  methods  of  teaching 
drawing,  planning  and  equipping  manual  training  schools;  and  {b) 
in  wood-joinery,  wood-carving,  wood-turning,  pattern-making, 
foundry  practice,  forge  work,  chipping  and  filing,  machine  tool 
work,  elementary  manual  training,  clay-modeling,  designing,  out- 
line drawing,  light  and  shade,  water  color  painting,  architectural 
drawing,  mechanical  drawing  and  machine  design.  The  work 
will  consist  of  lectures,  conferences,  recitations  and  practice. 
The  number  of  courses  opened  will  depend  upon  the  demand. 
The  best  teachers  to  be  obtained  will  be  engaged  to  give  instruc- 
tion. The  school  will  be  open  six  weeks.  A  special  circular 
describing  the  courses  in  detail  will  be  issued  early  in  February, 
1896,  for  which  application  may  be  made  at  any  time. 

Macy  Manual  Training  High  School 

In  order  to  provide  better  opportunities  for  observation  and 
practice  teaching  in  manual  training  and  art  work  the  Macy 
Manual  Training  High  School  for  boys  and  girls  was  established 
in  May,  1895.  The  school  will  open  in  September,  1895,  and 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  directors  of  the  Department  of 
Manual  Training  and  Art  Education. 

The  general  plan  of  the  school  requires  the  pupils  to  divide  their 
time  in  school  about  equally  between  English,  mathematics  and 
other   academic    studies,    and    manual   training   and    art    work. 
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Throughout  the  entire  course  of  four  years  each  regular  student 
pursues  six  lines  of  study — language,  mathematics,  science,  socio- 
logy, drawing  and  manual  training. 

The  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  fit  a  grammar  school  graduate 
for  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  in  three  years.  A 
special  circular  giving  further  information  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion. 
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Department  of  Physical  Training 


Margaret  Stanton  Lawrence,   A.B.  (Vassar ;    Anderson    Normal 

School  of  Gymnastics) 
Mary  Seward  (Teachers  College) 


Caroline  Whittier  Cabot,   M.D. 
John  Perry  Seward,   A.B.,   M.D. 


Aim 

The  aim  of  this  department  is,  (i)  to  secure  for  the  students 
health  and  endurance,  to  give  them  ease  and  grace  in  movement 
and  expression,  and  to  teach  them  the  importance  of  physical 
development  as  a  part  of  a  complete  education;  (2)  to 
instruct  and  train  them  in  such  exercises  as  may  be  used  in 
schools. 

Physical   Examination 

All  members  of  the  institution,  the  students  in  the  College  and 
in  the  introductory  course,  and  the  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  before  beginning  their  work  in  this  department  must 
undergo  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  one  of  the  college 
physicians.  The  result  of  this  examination  is  recorded  by  the 
head  of  this  department,  so  that  by  turning  to  these  records  the 
college  authorities  can  tell  the  physical  state  of  every  pupil  under 
their  charge. 

Course 

The  lower  grades  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  in  addition  to 
having  lessons  in  marching  and  running  in  the  assembly  hall 
once  or  twice  a  month,  are  instructed  daily  in  a  modified  form  of 
Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics.  These  exercises  take  place  in 
the  aisles  of  the  class  rooms.     Their  purpose  is  to  train  the  mind 


to  think  and  the  body  to  respond  with  precision,  as  well  as  to 
give  physical  development. 

The  members  of  the  senior  class  receive  instruction  in  the 
method  of  teaching  this  Swedish  work,  and  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year  they  are  expected  to  conduct  the  work  in  the 
various  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

Until  a  gymnasium  is  provided  the  assembly  hall  will  be  used 
for  gymnastic  purposes.  Bath  rooms  and  lockers  will  be  provided 
near  by. 

The  head  of  this  department  gives  informal  talks  from  time  to 
time  on  anatomy,  healthful  dress  and  personal  hygiene.  These 
are  fully  illustrated  by  the  human  skeleton,  charts,  wearing 
apparel  and  other  appliances. 

Henceforth  the  course  in  physical  training  will  be  compulsory. 

The  young  women  are  required  to  have  the  gymnastic  suits 
adopted  by  the  College.  No  exception  is  made  to  this  rule. 
Information  and  patterns  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the 
Principal  of  the  College,  and  it  is  desired  that  this  suit  be  made 
before  entering  College.  The  men  and  boys  must  provide  them- 
selves with  sweaters.  All  students  must  have  low,  heelless  shoes, 
either  with  or  without  rubber  soles. 
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Department  of  Vocal  Music 


Theodore  Frelinghuysen  Seward 


The  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  is  employed  as  a  means  of  training 
and  developing  the  musical  powers  of  the  student  and  also  as  the 
best  medium  for  leading  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
staff  notation.     The  following  courses  are  offered : 

I — The  Elementary  Principles  of  Music,  Sight-Reading 
and  the  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Sueject.  Two  periods 
weekly. 

II — Advanced  Course,  with  Practice  Teaching.  Two 
periods  weekly. 

Special  classes  are  formed  when  desired.  Full  information 
in  regard  to  them  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  head  of  the 
department. 
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Consultation  Hours 

The  President M. ,  W.  and  F.  at  1 1. 30 

At  other  times  by  appointment  through  the  general  office. 

Mrs.  Williams Daily  at  10 

Miss  Brooks M.,  Tu.,  W.  and  F.  at  10 

Mr.   Woodhull Tu.  at  2 

Miss  Herrick Tu.  and  F.  at  2 

Mr.  Bennett Tu.,  Th.  and  F.  at  11.45 

Mr.  Reigart M.  and  W.  at  1 2. 25  ;   F.  at  3 

Mr.  Meleney Daily  at  2 ;  Sat.  at  10 

Mr.  Baker M.  at  9. 15;  W.  at  11.30;  F.  at  10 

Mr.  Mason M.  at  1 1 

Mr.  Prettyman Daily  at  10 
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Summary 

Professors 1 1 

Lecturers 4 

Instructors  and  other  officers 37 

52 

Regular  students 118 

Special  students .   67 

— 185 

Students  in  Extension  Classes 167 

School  of  Observation  and  Practice 486 

Total 890 
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Calendar 

1895 — June  6 — Commencement  Day,  Thursday 

June       7-8 — Examinations     for    admission,     Friday   and 

Saturday 
Sept.  23-24 — Examinations    for    admission,   Monday    and 

Tuesday 
Sept.         23 — Academic  year  begins,  Monday 
Oct.  5 — Extension  classes  begin,  Saturday 

Nov.  5 — Election  day,  Tuesday,  holiday 

Nov.  28 — Thanksgiving  day,  Thursday,  holiday 

Dec.  21 — Christmas  recess  begins,  Saturday 

1896 — Jan.  4 — Christmas  recess  ends,  Saturday 

Feb.  1 — First  session  ends,  Saturday 

Feb.  3 — Second  session  begins,  Monday 

Feb.  22 — Washington's  birthday,  Saturday,  holiday 

Mar.  14 — Extension  classes  close,  Saturday 

Mar.         30 — Easter  recess  begins,  Monday 
April  4 — Easter  recess  ends,  Saturday 

May  30 — Memorial  day,  Saturday,  holiday 

June  4 — Commencement  day,  Thursday 

June       5-6 — Examinations    for    admission,     Friday     and 

Saturday 
Sept.  21-22 — Examinations    for    admission,     Monday    and 

Tuesday 
Sept.        21 — Academic  year  begins,  Monday 
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